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IOLETS stir and arbutus wakes, 
Claytonia’s rosy bells unfold ; 
Dandelion through the meadow makes 
A royal road, with seals of gold. 
— H. H. 


It will be easy for the sympa- 

thetic teacher to arouse a good- 

natured rivalry among the children as to who shall 

present the first spring flowers in the schoolroom. 

The spirit which takes possession of a boy or girl 

when searching for these hidden treasures tor their 

own sake is the best ethical training in the world. 

Nature comes half way to meet such devotees and 
for the time the children are morally safe. 


Nobody outside the schools can have any adequate 
idea of the strain brought upon the teachers by the 
national expectation that they furnish m: aterial for 
the educational exhibit at the World’s Fair. * Excuse 
me for being late, but I am overwhelmed with work 
for the Fair ;” “I was sorry not to keep my promise, 
but the fact is, we are all driven wild with this extra 
work for the Fair.” Such expressions have come 
from every point of the compass, during the last 
month, and these reasons have been genuine, too. 

It is a doubt if any of the world’s workers have 
done as much, relatively, for the great exhibit at 
Chicago, as have the rank and file of the public 
school teachers. This extra work of preparation 
has been carried on, in connection with the regular 
school work, and only those who know how quickly 
children are influenced by disturbance of the regular 
routine, can know what it has meant to keep both 
lines of effort moving forward at the same time. 
There has seemed to be no other way for the results 
of specimen work to be secured ; but let everybody 
appreciate and sympathize with the nerve-wearing 
work of these teachers for the past three months. 
Nothing but a free ticket to Chicago, and the best 
free entertainment after they get there, will at all 
touch a practical recognition of ‘their invaluable ser- 
vices to the World’s Exposition. Who will be the 
Moses to bring these “ tired out,” overworked people 
to the promised Lake Shore with all the scrip still in 
their purses that their meagre salaries have left to 
them ? 
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Supt. Greenwood says the average teacher begins 
to fall from grace about the third or fourth year of 


her teaching. Is he right? If so, why? The 
greatest cause for this decadence in _ professional 


crowth, i is the gradual loss of interest. The interest 
dies because there is no growth of the teacher’s ideal, 

even if she possessed one at the beginning. Ideals 
grow only by being fed. The stimulating sustenance 
upon which this growth depends does not come un- 
sought or unearned to the teacher. Only by putting 
herself in the way of more light and more 
knowledge will she ever find the wherewithal of 
which ideals are made and by which they thrive. A 
teacher that goes through the work of a year, or 
even a term, without coming in contact with others 
who know a great deal more than she does about her 
work, has already unconsciously entered upon the 
shrinking process. Teachers’ meetings of the right 
sort ; professional books read in the Tight way W “ith 
the right teachers ; frequent discussion “of the vital 
principles of teaching — these are the dew and sun- 
shine that will almost make soil and plant roots 
where none existed. 

This brings the teacher to face the question, “ What 
shall I do this summer?” Not the most propitious 
time to answer it just now when overwearied with 
the extra work of the exhibit. Yet better settle it 
now and make circumstances bend to the decision, 
than to wait till the pressure of work incident to the 
closing of school, and the season’s languor makes one 
feel, “anywhere, anywhere, only to rest.” The 
best rest will come in change of scene and this the 
teacher must have at all hazards. If physical recup- 
eration~can be accompanied with a mental and pro- 
fessional uplift, so much the bettcr. Summer schools 
are the very best means to combine these desired 
results. Daily contact with prominent, ambitious 
teachers with high, growing ideals is an excellent 
specific for that ‘well- -nigh fatal disease of supreme 
satisfaction with one’s self, from which narrow- 
sphered teachers are peculiarly liable to suffer. The 
curative process is not happifying, but the result 
more than compensates “ Man’s reach should exceed 
his grasp,” says Browning. Place the ideal high, a 
little higher every year; and reach eagerly toward it 
as the only salvation from hopeless stagnation. 


The clear elucidation of Herbartianism by Dr. Noss 
in the pedagogical columns of this issue, should give 
every teacher a distinct idea of what is meant by that, 
perhaps, unfamiliar term. The system is here made 
so plain that primary teachers can see that it includes 
their work and has a practical meaning for them. 


The Colonial stories which appear from month to 
month, are designed especially for the little children, 
Take the paper into the schoolroom and let them see 
the illustrations. 
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Ethical Training —What is it? 


“No department of ethics in Primary Epucation,” 
says a good sister with a practiced eye for omissions 
and negations. No, there is no department in this 
paper for instructions in breathing fresh air, in enjoy- 
ing sunshine, and recognizing beauty everywhere. 
As soon make a special corner for those indispensa- 
ble conditions for the proper enjoyment of life, as to 
set aside a “local habitation and a name” for the 
teaching of ethics in an educational paper. 

Any teacher who needs to be reminded, or to be 
shown how, to teach ethics in the school room is so 
out of place in the school room at all, that it is use- 
less to waste any time “laboring” with her. 

Teaching ethics to the children begins when the 
teacher dresses to meet them in the morning. Every 
touch of personal adornment designed to draw the 
children to her, every smile and pleasant word as she 
meets them, the quiet shutting of the door and gentle 
moving about the school room, the tasteful arrange- 
of her desk and the kindly touch of the hand on the 
smooth head of that poorly dressed little fellow, who 
has just begun to respond to the teacher’s suggestion 
for tidiness—all these things are ethical training of 
the highest order. 

“ That teaching of ethics?” Yes; teachers have 
more power in the surprised arching of the eyebrows, 
over a wrong in school room conduct than in all 
the moral stories that can be told the whole day 
through. 

When the children settle down to a sermon-story 
with the inevitable little moral tucked on to the end, 
knowing just what that story is read for and that there 
will be an unfailing “Now children” at the close with 
a plastered-on application, the teacher has lost half 
her power over the audience to begin with. 

Nothing in all the broad scope of the teacher’s 
work, needs such consummate skill as the pointing of 
moral lessons. “Line on line, and precept on pre- 
cept” is as wearing to the child nature as to grown up 
people. 


Men are only boys grown tall. 
Hearts don’t change much after all. 


The ethics that is enshrined in the heart of a teacher 
and is unconsciously radiated like the fragrance of a 
flower, is the ethics that reaches and softens the child 
heart. That which a teacher is, is the ethical train- 
ing she gives to the children. 


How many teachers realize that they are being 
studied and found out by the little ones? A 
little boy friend of mine, seven years of age, had been 
attending school, and had for his teacher a very 
bright, happy young lady who always welcomed the 
children with « smile which meant so much to them, 
and who entered into their interests in school and 
out. He was transferred to the next grade and met 
the new teacher. One day at home he stopped in 
the midst of his dinner and said, “1 wonder why Miss 
S. never smiles or looks pleasant, or asks us if we're 
glad to see the sun shine so brightly or if we’re 
delighted to hawe the spring come, so that we can 
play ; Miss N. always did.” His mother said, “ Miss 
S. seems to be good and kind to you.” 

“Yes,” he said “she is, but then” —and_ stopped. 

Can’t we take the lesson home to us and learn 
from it? Here was one of the many who had lost 
sight of the individual, and the child felt it. 

—E. K. Matthews. 
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Herbartianism 


In Elementary Education. 
By Dr. THEO B. Noss, State Normal School, California, Pa. 


ERBARTIANISM stands for the best things in elemen- 
tary education ; it is a system of the best things. Its 
characteristic feature is not so much that it intro- 

duces something new, as that it is a complete, thoroughly 
worked out system of accepted truth and common sense in 
education. 

Interest. 

For example, every good teacher knows that interest on 
the part of the child is essential to success ; but while many 
are ingenious in devising means to arouse interest in this or 
that subject, Herbart plans for interest all the way through. 
In the choice and arrangement of subject mattter, in correl- 
ation of studies, and in method of treatment, he thus provides 
for the continuance and growth of interest, and intensifies it, 
and yet brings it all out of the subject itself, under the skillful 
treatment of the teacher. 

Herbart makes so much of interest in education both as a 
means and a result, that it occurs to me that if one were to 
represent his educational system in the form of an arch, one 
side of this arch would rest on the psychological basis of 
interest. 

Apperception. 

The other side would rest on the equally essential basis of 
apperception. May it not be that the thorough mastery of 
the two principles of interest and apperception has more to 
do with the success of the primary teacher, than the study of 
all the ponderous tomes of theoretical and historical psychol- 
ogy that have ever been written? Blessed hope that it may 
be so! It is worth the study of Herbart’s Pedagogy to get 
waked up to the difference between that which makes for 
power in education, and that which merely loads the memory 
with words. 

Interest and apperception sum up most of what is vital in 
educational psychology. ‘On these two hang all the law 
and the prophets.” But what is this apperception? It is 
one thing to see; another, to see and understand what you 
see ; the latter is apperception. Understanding the new by 
means of the old is apperception ; assimilating new ideas to 
old and related concepts is apperception. In other words, 
putting the new idea as a subject, into an old class of ideas 
as a predicate, is apperception. The inability to find a 
predicade for the new subject, is simply a failure to 
apperceive. 

There are all degrees of perception from the vaguest sen- 
sation of a bodily pain to the clearest apprehension of an 
external object or event. This highest stage of perception 
seems rather more than perception, it is ad-perception. 
Interest fails, attention is lost and instruction impossible, 
where apperception cannot take place. Interest likewise 
fails where there is dull repetition of already familiar truths. 
Who but an expert teacher, can steer safely between the 
Scylla of unperceivable facts and the Charybdis of already 
familiar facts? The incoming ideas must ever be in advance 
of the pupil’s present knowledge, yet only one step in 
advance. 


** Historical Steps.’ 


So much for the main psychological bases of Herbart’s 
system. If the illustration of the arch were carried farther, 
we might, upon the foundation of apperception, build up one 
side of it with Herbart’s very suggestive doctrine of the 
“Steps of Historical Development.” He assumes an analogy 
between the history of the child and that of the race. The 
child in its development to manhood passes through succes- 
sive stages, corresponding to these passed through by the race. 
To know in what order a subject, say literature or history 
should be presented to the child, inquire how this subject 
has been developed in our race history. The myth and 
story which have come down to us from the childhood of 
the race, are the best pabulum for the child mind of to-day. 
To insure interest, logical sequence, proper understanding, 
and to avoid needless repetitions, much depends upon the 
proper arrangement of the matter of each subject. 
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Correlation of Studies. 


For the other side of our arch, with interest for the 
foundation, let us place Herbart’s happy principle of the 
“correlation of studies.” Nothing is to be taught out of 
its connections ; no branch should stand alone ; every study 
should shed light upon every other and give support to it. 
Fearful are the wastes of the school-room where the teacher 
forces asunder what God and Nature have joined together. 
Not only should such studies as histoyy and geography be 
taught with reference to each other, but all other subjects as 
well. Language, reading, writing and arithmetic are better 
learned and understood and used, when related to each 
other. Correlation of studies secures for the pupil concen- 
tration of study, orderly connection of thought and the 
development of a many sided interest. 


The “Formal Steps.” 


To crown and complete our arch we have Herbart’s great 
doctrine of the so called “formal steps” of instruction. 
The subject matter of each branch as arranged above is 
supposed to be divided into suitable lesson-units. In arith- 
metic, such a lesson-unit might be “The Division of a 
Fraction by an Integer ;” in geography, “The Basin of a 
River ;” in United States history, “The Battle of Gettys- 
burg.” In the teaching of the lesson, the teacher will, 
according to the theory of formal steps, observe and pass 
through the following stages successively : 

I. Preparation, that is, recalling the previous lesson and 
other knowledge familiar to the child as aids to apperception, 
indicating also what is the aim of the present lesson. 

II. Presentation, the gathering of all the facts on the 
lesson topic in hand. The method of presenting the facts 
will, of course, vary with the nature of the lesson. 

III. Comparison, viz., of facts with facts to discover 
their meaning. (A fine field for the cultivation of a most 
useful mental power, too often neglected.) 

IV. Generalization, that is, the pupil’s reaching as the 
fruit of his own investigation, those conclusions commonly 
called principles, definitions, laws, rules, formulas, etc. 

V. Application, that is the bringing back of the laws and 
principles already learned and applying them to new partic- 
ular cases in science, business, and social, political, moral or 
religious life. This completes the cycle. The pupil starts 
from individual facts or events, and returns again to them, 
but this time with power to interpret them. Higher than 
this no knowledge rises; greater power none can possess. 
Herbart’s system is by no means mechanical, .although 
thoroughlyly systematized and formulated. On the contrary 
it brings into the elementary school the charm of reality and 
invests each subject with greater interest. It promotes 
correct thinking habits, gives clearer apprehension of knowl- 
edge, economizes through and effort, and furnishes to the 
pupil the broadest and best basis for future acquisitions. 
Herbart and his followers have given to Germany a body of 
over eight thousand enthusiastic teachers, who follow 
progressive and scientific methods in pedagogy. It is not 
given to one man to grasp all of truth, or to perfect any 
system of education, but may it not prove that Herbart, more 
than any other, has solved the problem of Elementary 
Education ? 


“Teachers and schools are needed which will lead the 
child on to a study of nature, to a love of science, which 
will discover what interests him most, and round that will 
gather all the other branches of learning and science like 
spokes of a wheel, all radiating from and leading to that 
magic center. ‘Then he will be eager to learn to read and 
write and cipher, for will not all that lead him farther on in 
his favorite study ? 

Children do not love arithmetic which gives them sums 
to do which do not effect anything for them. The question 
is “ Can you do the sum?” in our schools; not “Can you, 
when necessary, make figures serve your purpose and tell 
you what you want to know?” Let them use figures only 
as they want to use them, only as they want to do something 
which figures will do.” 
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Kindergarten and Primary School. 


By Mary E. SHEPARD, Waseca, Minn. 


“* Our grand business is not to see what dimly lies at a distance, but to do what lies 
clearly at hand. ’’— Cariy/e. : 

Whether or not we may wisely borrow from the kin- 
dergarten and weave the borrowed treasure into our 
public school work is a much-discussed question at 
this time; as the proof of the pudding is the eating, so 
the proof in these new fields must be found in the doing and 
in results gained. 

In theory we have long since accepted the kindergarten 
spirit and principles. Do we accept them in actual practice? 
The actual following of kindergarten principles, demands, 
on our part, a thorough understanding of the system in its 
entirely ; in no other way can its real meaning be grasped. 

While admitting the great worth and beauty of the en- 
tire system we must constantly keep in mind these facts : 
That children when they enter school are not three years old, 
but six; that the public school teacher deals with fifty 
pupils rather than fifteen ; and that she is considetably crip- 
pled because of numbers and through being held to a pre- 
scribed ‘ course of study.’ 

Nothing is more certain, than that a mass of kindergarten 
materials in the hands of inefficient teachers will result dis- 
astrously. 

It may prove a source of help to note points upon which 
kindergarteners place great emphasis and which prove to be 
of especial importance to us. 

First : — All education is to be a developing ; the child being 
the important factor rather than matter taught; his senses 
are to become his trained servants while a// of his facilities 


and powers are to be strengthened and enlarged by actual 
use. 


Second : — The child’s development must conform to the 
natural laws of his being: his love of notion and rhythm ; his 
love of seeing hearing and feeling things : his love of change 
and his happiness in his own growing power form the combi- 
nation to which all early training must be skillfully adapted. 

Third : — The idea of w#i¢y must be ever present with the 
teacher and that, too, in the broader sense. This means 
constant recognition of relations existing between things ; 
between parts and wholes; between plant life and animal 
life ; between things generally, whether related by similarities 
or contrasts. ‘The emphasizing of these three points in our 
public schools would banish many of the defects common to 
our systems. 

If we proceed along natural lines we must take the aver- 
age child as we find him — filled with sense-hunger. This 
must be satisfied. That his sight, hearing and touch need 
considerable attention will be admitted by all primary teach- 
ers; we therefore provide for him, clay to mould, sliced 
pictures to fit together, sticks and tablets for placing, and 
rings for work with curves. 

If we observe the use of these so-called playthings in the 
hands of a skillful teacher, we discover that in every case the 
child does the work, while the teacher through this expres- 
sion of his powers and his needs, studies Aim: also, that 
every exercise of this kind given, has a meaning fully under- 
stood by the teacher though perhaps unsuspected by the 
child. Suppose a border of squares of different colors is to 
be produced by the child in paper tablets, it must be con- 
sidered in its relation to the edge of the table upon which it 
is placed ; the squares must de considered as to their posi- 
tions and the alternating colors yellow and blue must be kept 
in mind as well. 

Who will deny that the ac#on of mind involved in this 
simple playwork is not strikingly similar to that used by 
Gladstone when he studies some complicated far-reaching 
vital question of the times. ‘To be sure the powers of judg- 
ment and conclusion are as yet things scarcely touched upon, 
but they will come in this same line a little later. Mental 
growth, like physical, demands a constant exercise of its 
partially developed powers. 

The child’s eye is his greatest helper at this stage, there- 
fore, we do much form work besides reading and writing, as 
well as concrete number and drawing involve accuracy of 
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sight, at the beginning. All work with movable things 
satisfies the child’s love of handling things and changing 
things. 

There is nothing available which so readilv lends itself to 
the purpose of quickening sense-powers, and the correspond- 
ing mental powers, as certain kindergarten materials; they 


are exact, pleasing to the eye, especially those in colors, and’ 


many of them may be used daily for years. 

The child’s conceptions, are, at this stage, largely depend- 
ent upon his sense-powers ; let him build carts, ladders and 
chairs of sticks and tablets and he is soon ready for drawing. 
Beyond all else let us drink deep draughts of the kindergar- 
ten spirit and atmosphere. Why should not something 
pleasant be done while pencils are passed and slates are 
washed? Sing, repeat rhymes, count in concert, give sound 
of letters. 

We can encourage and create a home-like atmosphere if 
we aim todo so. Let us encourage the freedom of the child 
as an individual, his spontaneous activity directing it to our 
uses ; his spirit of kindness and helpfulness to every living 
thing, plant, animal, or playmate child. 

When the child enters school let us see that he becomes 
one of a miniature co-operative society founded upon repub- 
lican principles. Let him gain ideas of justice, faith and 

















Saran C. Brooks, 
Supervisor Primary Schools, St. Paul, Minn. 











truth. Letus teach wnity through everything. Once awaken 
his higher powers to an appreciation of the good, the true 
and the beautiful and traits of character will follow. 

A child whose senses are well quickened, who has through 
the study of related facts discovered unity and symmetry 
through everything, from a toad to a fringed gentian, is but 
the better fitted for 4/e whether his place be amongst mighty 
minds or following the plow, as was the poet Burns when he 
found his “wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower,” 

Give the child, then, eyes that he may see, ears that he 
may hear ; leadhim, direct him, encourage his every effort to 
do but don’t cram the poor little creature. Better teach him 
of nothing but how to grow potatoes, how to plant, the soil 
required, heat and light necessary, when to dig—better teach 
‘his with the natural connections and relations, than to teach 
the names of fifty unknown and unfamiliar plants. More 
will have been done for his mind, vas#/y more. To teach in 
this more rational manner we must have fewer pupils, and 
must presume to know where of we speak. Let us pass 
toward this end thus demanding a proof of the belief in our 
fitness for our work, and let us, also diligently and conscient- 
iously make ourselves more worthy of this greatest of all 
trusts, the moulding of child character. 








Arithmetic. 


How to Select the Facts to be Taught. 


By Tuos. M,. BALLIETT, Ph. D., Supt. Schools, Springfield, Mass. 


OT many years ago the teaching of arithmetic was based 
on the assumption that children knew numbers, but 
had to be taught processes. Hence they were first 

taught to “count,” then to “read and write numbers”’ 
(figures) ,—“ notation and numeration,’”’— and then the real 
business of teaching them the processes of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division began in downright 
earnest. Sometimes these processes were taught succes- 
sively and in successive years, so that pupils reached division 
by about the end of the third year or the beginning of the 
fourth. Often addition and subtraction were taught together, 
and likewise multiplication and division. It is probably 
correct to say that the majority of our primary arithmetics 
are still based on this method, and the teaching in many 
schools also. If this article reaches any teachers who are 
still teaching on this plan, I hope it may inspire repentance. 
That such teaching is obsolete to-day, and that books made 
after this plan are useless in good schools and harmful in 
poor ones, is a point that needs no argument. 

Some fifty odd years ago, Grube worked out what is now 
known as the “Grube Method,” which is diametrically 
opposed to the above. This method has been generally 
adopted in this country in recent years, and will no doubt 
be universally used in years to come. ‘The objections to it, 
still found in some books on “ Methods of Teaching,” are 
all based either on misconceptions of it, or on an obsolete 
pyschology as to the nature of the “intuitions of the mind,” 
or they are directed against the unessential features of the 
method. 

This method is more familiar to good teachers to-day even 
than its name. It consists of making numbers the basis of 
the teaching, and of teaching processes only as a means of 
teaching the numbers. The numbers are taken up succes- 
sively one at a time, and the “ combinations” or “ facts ”’ 
in each, taught before proceeding to the next. Usually the 
numbers up to g or 10 are taught the first year, to about 20 
the second, and to about 100 the third. Along with these 
“facts” are taught their application to “compound numbers,”’ 
as also the elements of fractions. 

What “ facts’’ should be taught and what principles can 
be formulated to guide the young teacher in selecting 
them ? 

Many teachers try to teach “all the facts in one number 
before proceeding to the next,” and you find them drilling 
on such facts as, 1+1-+4+-1-+1-+4+1-+41+1+1=8, or 14+3 
+2+4=10; or they waste time on such facts as these ; 
I5—4—1, 15 —13=2, 15—12= 3, etc.; or even on such 
as these; 29—1— 28, 29—2=27, etc. Grube himself 
made mistakes not unlike these, which may still be found in 
his book. In regard to such details his method has been 
considerably modified by good teachers of today. 

It is a fundamental principle in education that whatever 
must be done frequently all through life, should be made 
automatic by practice. ‘This applies to all manner of “man- 
ual”’ operations, from the buttoning of one’s coat to the 
handling of the artist’s brush or chisel. All such “ fre- 
quent” muscular acts should be performed automatically or 
unconsciously in order to prevent mental energy from being 
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wasted upon them, and thus to husband this energy for the 
legitimate mental work. If an act need not be performed 
frequently in life, we should waste more energy in practic- 
ing it long enough to make it automatic than in directing 
it consciously whenever it must be done. It is merely a 
question of economy of effort, of time, and of mental 
energy. ‘To illustrate with a few examples. Walking is a 
thing we are obliged to do every day : we must therefore do 
it automatically. Climbing a ladder or a tree is something 
which most of us seldom or never have any occasion to do ; 
and hence we waste on the whole less mental energy as well 
as time by doing it slowly and with conscious effort, when- 
ever we have to do it, than we should by practicing it until 
we could do it automatically. Men whose work requires 
them frequently to climb ladders— like members of a fire 
department —learn to do it automatically. In like manner, 
a child ought to be trained to spell automatically the words 
of his vocabulary which he must constantly use in writing. 
The spelling of these words ought to be “registered ” on the 
muscles of the hand and the nerve centers which control 
them ; but it would be a waste of time to train him to spell 
automatically words which he seldom has any occasion to 
use. He can afford to spell these consciously, or even to 
take the time to refer to his dictionary. If our spelling 
book makers had been taught this principle years ago, many 
people would probably spell with less peril to their reputa- 
tion than they now do. 

Now what applies to a muscular act in this respect, applies 
also to a mental act ; for the physical basis of habit in both 
cases is to be found in the nerve centers chiefly. A thought 
which must be thought frequently in life ought to be made 
automatic in school. \t must be first carefully developed 
in the mind of the pupil, then made /amiliar to his mind 
by conscious and varied repetition, then associated with its 
expression and be made automatic. Some years ago we had 
pupils learn the multiplication table by rote. In this way the 
expression in language of truths pertaining to numbers — of 
‘“facts’’ — was made automatic without the development of 
the truths at all. It was a process of training children glibly 
to say what they did not know at all. When it came 
to the application of these to concrete problems they were 
helpless, and would frequently ask the teacher, “Must I add 
or subtract?” ‘Must I multiply or divide?”’ ‘The apparent 
gain of time in mechanically memorizing a table was more 
than lost when it came to the actual reasoning processes 
in arithmetic. 

Some people who misconceive the Grube method, object 
to it on the ground that it does not make such truths as 
you find in a multiplication table automatic. It does this 
and more. It aims at making automatic the important truths 
which would occur in old fashioned addition, subtraction and 
division tables as well ; and it aims at making them automatic 
only after they have been intelligently taught or developed. 
It differs in this respect radically from the old time learning 
of the tables, miscalled “learning by heart,” for such work 
never reaches the “heart,’’ it goes no farther than the mus- 
cles of the vocal organs, and would more truly, if less ele- 
gantly, be called “learning by jaw.” I will endeavor to show 
in another article the application in detail of these princi- 
ples to the selection of the facts in primary arithmetic. 


Questions. 


Why are the stars not seen by day? 

Why does the teakettle boil dry? 

Why is some water hard and some soft? 

Why is glass used to fasten telegraph wires to poles? 
Why cana cat see in the dark? 

Why does a pond freeze from the top downward ? 
Why cannot a candle burn in a closed box? 


Why is it you can hold your hand against the bottom 
of the teakettle when the water is boiling and not get burned, 
and must take it away as soon as the water ceases to boil to 
avoid being burned ? 

Look these questions up and write an answer. 
last experiment—it is safe as directed. 


Lal 
. 
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The Teacher. 


I saw a teacher building slow, 

Day after day as passed the years, 
And saw a spirit temple grow, 

With fear and hope, and often tears ; 
A mystic palace of the soul, 

Where reigned a monarch half-divine, 
And love and light illumed the whole, 

And made its hall with radiance shine. 


I saw a teacher take a child, 
Friendless and weak, and all alone, 
With tender years, but passions wild, 
And work as on a priceless stone ; 
Out of the rude and shapeless thing. 
With love and toil and patient care, 
I saw her blest ideal spring— 
An image pure and passing fair. 
— William Oland Bourne. 


Lessons in Natural History. 


By Mrs. M. A. B. KELty, Author of “ Leaves from Nature’s 


Story-Book, etc.” 
The Study of Mollusks. II. 


N our last lesson, we finished the examination of the 
oyster’s shell and now follows the study of the mollusk 

itself. 

We will each of us place our specimens ina dish of water ; 
for in this way, we can examine them easily without injury to 
the parts which are so delicate that they must be handled 
with great care. We have already provided ourselves with 
slender wire pins; these are inexpensive and easily made. 
They are about four inches in length, and are made by 
dipping one end of the wire into melted sealing-wax. This 
forms a smooth, round head for the pin, and it is just what 
we need for our present lesson. 

As it is impossible 
for pupils to find out 
everything for them- 
selves, in a study of 
this kind, they must be 
told that the soft, fleshy 
covering of the mollusk 
is called its mantle. 
J%, They will notice the 
4, narrow, dark line of 
7 cilia, or waving hairs 
|Z along its edge and they 
Z will easily be led on to 
the inference that it 
forms the fringe of the 
mantle. 

It is this fringed 
edge that deposits the 
animal matter which 
helps to build up the shells of all mollusks. And it is 
by means of this, also, that the most beautiful shells of ocean 
are decorated. But a few adroit hints, and a little careful 
questioning, will lead the pupils to find out for themselves 
that this fringed border of the mantle is an active agent in 
shell-building. | 

It will now be well to group together, in this connection, 
the four-fold office of the mantle in the building up of the 
shell. It furnishes a secretion for the horny hinge, it pro- 
duces the pearly lining for the valves, its fringed border 
provides the cement neccesary for the hard substance of the 
shell, and also spreads a skin-like covering upon the outside. 

Now with the smooth, round head of our wire pins, we 
will lift up the edge of the mantle and turn it back. Between 
its soft folds we find four, delicate fluted plaits or gills; 
these are the breathing apparatus of the mollusk. 

We shall find it necessary here, to explain, as simply as 
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possible, that water-abiding animals breathe air which is 
taken up from the water by their gills. 

At this point in the lesson, the class must learn, also, that 
it is in these soft folds of the mantle that the oyster’s eggs 
are deposited. ‘They must be told, too, that when these 
eggs are thrown out, into the water, the baby oyster begins 
life with a tiny shell-covering of itsown. ‘They have already 
learned that the shell of the oyster which they have just 
examined was attached to a rock or some other object in 
the water. 

They must now learn that the baby-oyster can swim freely 
about, when it is first dropped from the folds of its mother’s 
mantle ; but that later on, it fastens itself by the deeper valve 
to some fixed object; and become a quiet, sedate mollusk 
like its parent. Now we will turn back two of the fluted 
gill-folds, and running the smooth pin-heads along toward 
the narrow or beak-end of the mollusk’s body, we find four 
pinkish flaps or “lip-fingers.” Beneath these, is the oyster’s 
mouth, guarded by two lip-fingers on either side of it. 

If the mollusk is still alive, the class may readily discern 
little currents of water, passing over the surface of the gills 
toward the delicate lip-fingers or flaps. A few drops of red 
ink added to the water will illustrate this point, still more 
plainly. By watching these currents they will soon form an 
idea as to how the animal is supplied with its food which is 
made up of the minute animals and plants that surround it. 
They can easily see that the gills are filled with mucus, and 
a pocket-lens will reveal the minute cilia that cover their 
surface. 

Just here, they may be led to the discovery that the 
mucus causes their food-atoms to adhere to the surface of 
the gills and that the constant forward motion of the cilia 
carry it onward to the eager lip-fingers which are ever ready 
to convey these food-particles to the mouth. 

The fact, that the mollusk possesses a mouth, is now 
established ; but with a class of young pupils it would be 
difficult to make a very thorough investigation of the alimen- 
tary canal. The class may be told that the oyster has a 
throat, a stomach, intestines, liver, heart and even a nervous 
system. Indeed, the large dark colored liver is plainly to 
be seen ; and the pupils may be taught that this organ is full 
of digestive juices. 

But while it may be judicious to close the exercise at this 
point, it is to be hoped that the class will have received such 
an inspiration from the lesson already developed, that later 
on, they will be led to follow out the deeper and more 
difficult investigations for themselves. 


Not A Waste of Time. 


Our boys and girls come to school to learn to read, and 
write assuredly, but we can teach them innumerable things 
beside and have them learn these rudiments the better. An 
awkward, shy child cannot learn readily. When I enter a 
schoolroom at the beginning of a season I set myself the 
task of limbering the children’s bodies, and putting some 
harmony into their voices before I expect them to learn 
much. A few minutes in the morning spent on a short rec- 
itation ; as many after recess on the scale with an intent to 
produce a variety and elasticity in their tones as well as 
melody—both melody and elasticity are often lacking in 
the “regular school-boy voice ;”’ and a few minutes in the 
afternoon on Delsarte or Emersonian gymnastics, with a 
march accompanied by a song, if instrumental music is not 
to be had, make a radical change in a child in two or three 
months time. It takes a little time fer the children to grow 
accustomed to the signals, but with a little determination, 
neither of these exercises are the bugbear that so many 
teachers consider them. My last attempt has been made 
with a class averaging about seventy, for five consecutive 
months, with an average age of six years, the children rep- 
resenting ten nationalities. And the improvement is won- 
derful. M. L. 


————— $5 


“What did you get those peanuts for?’’ reproachfully 
asked the teacher. 
“For a cint, ma’am,”’ answered the child. 
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Stories of Colonial Children. 


II, 
By Mara L. Pratt, Author of “ American History Stories.” 
First Winter in the Colony. 


Glad indeed were these Pilgrims when they reached at 
last a sheltered little cove into which they could guide the 
Mayflower. “This seems a pleasant spot,” said they; “let 
us land here. Where better could we build our colony 
than here upon this pleasant hillside ?”’ 

With great haste a rude log fort was thrown up, in which 
the colonists were to live, all together, until cabins could be 
built for the different families. ‘This done, the Pilgrims 
landed, and a happier band of people there never was! 

The colonists were all industrious, hard-working earnest 
men. ‘There were no lazy men nor women among them. 
Even the children—Humility Cooper, Desire Minter, Re- 

















The Colonial mother and baby. 


member Allerton, Love Brewster, and other children with 
names just as queer, were sober, earnest little creatures, ready 
always to help as well as they could their mothers and their 
fathers to build their homes. They were anxious about the 
little village as were the fathers and mothers themselves, 
these old little children. 

The men went briskly to work, even the day they landed, 
to fell the trees and clear the forests for their houses. The 
women set to work cooking and washing, brewing and spinning 
the children helped and you may be sure it was not long 
before the smoke curled up from many a little chimney, and 
the little rough houses were filled with happy families. There 
was Goodman White’s little rough house and not far 
from it the house of Goodman Hopkins ; the two babies grow- 
ing older and wiser every day, 

I wish I could tell you that these brave people now that 
they had found a home were forever after happy and pros- 
perous. Certainly they deserved to be ; but the climate was 
severe ; the winter was hard and long; the snow and ice so 
deep that hunting and fishing were almost impossible. The 
Pilgrims were not warmly clad, food was scarce, and, alas, 
before the winter was over nearly half the brave little band 
had died. Among the very first was Rose, the beautiful 
young wife of Miles Standish, the captain of the little com- 
pany ; and soon after the father of little Peregrine himself. 

twas a bitter winter. Food was already scarce and one day 
the great log fort where all their corn and winter supply of 
food was stored took fire. 

The Pilgrims caught fish and lobsters when the tide was 
out, and gathered clams along the shore. Afew times they 
killed a deer, but often they were so weak from hunger that 
even the strongest among them staggered as they walked. 

The babies, too, had their part in the hardships of an early 
New England winter. ‘There were no stoves in these days, 
of course you know. Furnace or steam-heat, keeping ahouse 
evenly warmed, why'the pilgrims would have thought a man 
crazy that should have said such a thing was possible. The 
only heat in these early homes was from the great open fire- 
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places which usually stretched nearly across the whole side 
of a room. 

Now these open fire-places are delightful things to read 
about in books. When we read of New England families of 
long ago sitting before the great fires, telling stories, popping 
corn, and eating apples, we think, “How sociable! how 
home like !’’and we are almost sorry we haven’t great fire 
places now. But strange to say, the people who had them 
in their homes and grew up beside them, never have quite 
the feeling about them that we think they should have. 

One writer, in speaking of the Colonial babies and these 
fire-places says: “The Colonial baby had a real struggle 
for life. In the winter time, except at such moments when 
he was scorched by the flames of the roaring wood fire, he 
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An old Colonial fire-place. 


must have been shivering with cold, for the temperature four 
feet away from the chimney on a raw winter’s day would 
surely make any child scream with discomfort. On the Sun- 
day following: his birth the little martyr was carried to the 
meeting house to be baptized. Often the water was so 
frozen over in the christening bowl that the ice had to be 
broken.” 

However if this had been the only day the little one had to 
go to church it might not have been so very bad; but these 
Colonial mothers were devoted church goers. It was a heavy 
storm, with snow banked high, that could keep either men or 
women athome. And if mothers went, babies had to go, 
too. Sometimesthe mothers held them in their arms during 
the long, long sermon, all wrapped up in blankets and shawls. 
But in warmer weather, there were often little wooden cages 
in which the babies were set that the mother might give her 
whole attention to the sermon. 

It is little wonder that poor little Baby Oceanus died very 
young. Indeed, we wonder, rather, that Baby Peregrine had 
the courage to live on, as he did, through it all. For we are 
told in the Plymouth records that “ Peregrine White lived 
to the good old age of eighty years.” 


The Day of the Month. 


The children always write their name on the first line of 
the slate, and the date on the last line (with the lesson on 
the lines between.) As a device for learning the date I put 
a calendar, each month a new one, on the board with colored 
crayon. 

The children are allowed to cross off with a white mark 
the day which has gone. Each morning they are eager to 
“cross off” and can readily tell the date. 

The calendar has been admired by visitors, as “‘ ornamen- 
tal as well as useful.” Sundays and holidays are indicated 
by colors, differing from the rest of the calendar. 

Of course the children take turns in “ crossing off.” 

Worcester Mass. L. C. Finn, (Grade 1.) 


Tommy. “There’s a girl at our school, mamma, they 
call Postscript. Do you know why?” 
Mamma. “No, dear.” 
Tommy. Because her name is Adaline Moore.” 
— Selected. 
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The Little: Men in Green. 


(For Reproduction in Language Work.) 
By Dorotuy DEANE, Ohio. 


[’ was a very tiny country, with a wooden wall around it. 
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There were no gates to the wall for nobody ever went 
outor in. It was situated in the bay window where the 
sunshine came in on fair days. 

The country belongs to Prince Curly Hair. When he first 
discovered it there were no people living in it, there was just 
the level ground of soft fine earth. 

But day after day the warm sunshine fell across it, and 
the showers dropped softly down, and the blue spring sky 
looked in at the bay window. And one morning the little 
prince went to look at his country, and there were eight 
little men in green standing in a row. 

They were very tiny men at first,in straight, green suits, 
but every day they grew a little taller. Prince Curly Hair 
once heard them whispering together. He had been so 
still they thought he must be asleep. 

“We must grow fast,” said the tallest one stretching himseli 
a little higher. 

«« My coat is getting so tight, ” 

“How warm the sunshine is !” breathed the tiniest one of 
all. “Iam so glad I am alive.” , 

“T heard arobin this morning,’ whispered another, bend- 
ing to its mate, “I think spring is almost here.’’ 

Prince Curly Hair rubbed his eyes. Surely he was wide 
awake. But the little men in green stopped whispering 
then and stood up straight and stiff. 

One morning when he went to look at them, he found 
that one of them had popped out alittle green sword and 
held it stiff and brave at his side. He was the tallest and 
stood at the head of the row, so he was made captain. 

After a while all the men had green swords, and many of 
them. They looked like lily leaves, but the prince knew 
they were swords. 

Day after day the skies grew bluer and bluer, the trees set 
green leaves a-fluttering, and the birds chose mates and built 
nests, with all manner ofsoft merry chatter and musical out- 
burst of gladness. 

At last a strange, beautiful thing happened. It didn’t 
happen suddenly, but slowly, day by day, each little man 
lifted higher and higher a sheaf of folded buds. And atlast 
one golden morning Prince Curly Hair found them each 
holding aloft a cluster of blossoms, pink and purple and 
palest blue. 

And the cquntry. was only a wooden box and the eight 
little men in green were eight little hyacinths ! 


sighed another. 


Those Tardy Scholars. 
By HELEN C. BAcon. 

What shall be done with them? In one school, at least, 
the problem was solved by a half yard each of red and blue 
cambric, a cake of water color gold paint, such as may be 
bought in any art store for fifteen cents, and an ordinary 
camel’s hair brush. ‘The cambric was converted into attrac- 
tive banners by being fish-tailed at one end, and tacked 
upon curtain sticks. On one of them the teacher printed 
in gilt letters, “ No tardy girls,” on the other, “The boys are 
prompt.” 

What a good natured rivalry between boys and girls 
ensued, after these had been shown the school, to see whose 
banner should hang oftenest upon the wall! What delight 
in the little faces when both waved triumphantly above the 
black board ! 

“1 told mamma about our pretty flags,” said one little 
miss, who usually averaged three tardy marks aweek. “ And 
she said she would let me come a little earlier mornings so 
that / needn’t bring down the girl’s flag.”’ 

“ Joe’ll spoil it for us,” said the boys at recess, “ He’s 
sure to be tardy.” “ No, I sha’n’?,” answered that young man 
stoutly ; “I’m not going to be tardy again this term, see if 
I am.”’ So good resolutions were made, and better still, 
were kept; while the teacher congratulated herself on the 
brilliant inspiration that had done so much toward keeping 
black marks from her register. 
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Life’s Largess. 

In every heart some seed of goodness grows ; 

In every path some bud of beauty springs ; 
In every sky some rainbow-color glows ; 

In every hedge some woodland warbler sings ; 
And he, who in life’s largess hath no part, 

Hides deep an ivied ruin in his heart. 

—M. A. B. K. 


Elementary English. 


II. 
By SARA D JENKINS, Prof. Methods, New York College for Training of 
Teachers, N. Y. City. 

The child on entering school has an oral vocabulary of 
many hundred words, and must become familiar with these 
in their written forms. Familiarity with two or three 
hundred words will prove the open sesame to many 
beautiful lessons from the blackboard. 

‘The words for the first lesson having been selected by the 
teacher and suggested perhaps by a few familiar flowers, a 
violet, a lily, a buttercup, a rose and its leaves, the flowers 
themselves are placed conveniently near, and the lesson 
begins. Each child is invited to take one of the flowers and 
to tell what he has. One may select a rose, and the first 
response may be, “I have a rose.”’ 

The emphasis and inflection will be most satisfactory if 
the child speaks subjectively or to express his thought. If, 
on the contrary, he speaks not from within but in obedience 
to the command of his teacher, the device has for the 
present failed to produce the desired result. In either case 
the teacher who wishes to lead to freedom of thought and 
naturalness of expression will extend the invitation to another 
without criticism. In this instance the lily may be 
chosen and the expression “I have a lily,’ follows and no 
doubt the first and last words will be uttered in such a 
manner as to indicate clearly that a comparison of thought 
with thought has been made. A third follows with “I have 
a buttercup,” and a true ring of feeling is thrown into the 
last word. Nothing is gained and much lost when the 
teacher insists at this stage upon expression other than that 
given spontaneously. The expression depends upon the 
subject matter and the skill of the teacher in awakening 
thought. 

Each child having been given an opportunity to “lend a 
hand”’ in the oral flower story it is now proposed to write 
one of these statements. 

All are exhorted to look carefully at the board in order to 
see whose story is being reproduced. ‘The flowers are 
returned to the table and a brief sentence is written, the 
group of curious little ones intently watching as the three or 
four words grow under the teacher’s hand. The sentence is 
begun with a capital and ended with a period, each letter 
has been simply but perfectly formed, and fair and clear it 
stands complete before the wondering eyes. The mystery 
is, what does it say? 

But the first step has been taken successfully,— the atten- 
tion of all has been held,— not by some obtrusive object but 
but by that most uninteresting of all subjects, the study of 
symbols. ‘The interpretation is found not by guessing, or 
lame attempts at development, bur by making true the 
concrete relation expressed by the written statement. ‘The 
lily is placed in a child’s hand and he, quick to catch the 
spirit of the game, for such it seems at this stage, and assisted 
to the thought and correct expression by the previous oral 
lesson, reads fluently, almost breathlessly, “I have a lily,” 
voice and face giving evidence that he has the thought and 
is under its impulse. 

That the child who reads does not know the letters of 
which the words are composed has nothing to do with the 
present stage of the work. The object now is to train to 
habits of voluntary attention, to set at work the will, to 
overcome passive, reflex, involuntary and effortless attention, 
to stimulate inward growth by means of outward symbols. 

This epoch is by far the most important in the history of 
the child’s education. He is making the transition from the 
things of the kindergarten, interesting in themselves, and 
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immediately, to the representatives of things ; he is passing 
to a form of study where the interest is in a degree immediate, 
but more directly derived and apperceptive. He has asso- 
ciated the unknown symbols with the familiar notion, he has 
found that symbols are useful in expressing thought, and he 
has begun pleasurably the study of written composition. 

The eye as the instrument of the mind must hereafter play 
an important part. The sentences following may be “I have 
a rose,” “I have a violet,” “I have a leaf,” etc. Many 
changes of concrete relations take place as the written 
expressions change, the thought is found and a corres- 
ponding change in conciousness produced. 

The lesson is closed and no further use made of it at 
present, as the direct object is not to produce immediately 
material for busy work in the form of painful exercises in 
writing or copying, but to continue the lessons day by day 
until the child has the impression that reading is thought- 
getting. Soon, however, and indirectly the written forms 
become familiar, and with the sense of confidence comes 
the desire to write. During the first three months script 
only is used, and the teacher being free to select her own 
subjects, in making her little pupils familiar with perhaps 
three or four hundred words, has done so through choice 
stories of classic or scientific origin. 


The Great Father of Waters. 


(The following lesson was sent us by Dr. A. E. MAttsy, Principal State Normal, 
Slippery Rock, Pa. He says: ; 

“ The following lesson was given by Mary L. Smitu, a senior in charge of the third 
and fourth grade classes in Geography. ‘ne report is largely her own, being made 
from the data furnished by her /esson-flan and her verbal report of the answers ob- 
tained during the lesson. The children range from nine to eleven years of age.’’—Ep.) 


Motive. 

To give and fix in the mind of the pupils a picture of the 
Mississippi river and its branches. 
Lesson. 

1. The surface of North America emphasizing the east- 
ern and western slopes, was rapidly reviewed. 

2. Pupils at the board and at seats were asked to repre- 
sent their ideas of hills and of slopes ; then of two slopes and 
a valley between. What do we always find in valleys? Do 











Fig. 1. ‘* Two slopes and a valley between.” 


you know of any valley without a stream of water? Now 
make avery wide valley with one slope higher than the 
other. James may mold the slopes and valley in the sand 
on the molding board. Those at seats and at the black- 
board may draw the picture. (Fig. 1.) 

3. The tendency of bodies to roll down hill was dis- 
cussed. John, if you were on this slope with a basket of 
apples, and Paul were on the other and had a bucket of 
water or a basket of stones, and both of you should empty 
the baskets and bucket, what would happen? “The stones 
apples and water would travel down hill.” “Until they 
came to a level place.’ ‘ Some would run down faster than 
others.” Suppose Rosetta and Edna should start some 
other little travelers? ‘The same thing would happen. ” 

Now I know of a great many little travelers whose home 
is higher than the mountains. Very, very often the 
houses’ in which they live refuse to hold them any longer, so 
down they come to the earth. “Doa great many fall upon 
the slopes?” Yes, Charles. Now what happened to the 
stones and apples? ‘“ They rolled down the hill slopes.” 
In just the same manner the little travelers that I am think- 
ing about came tumbling one over the other until they 
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reached the valley below. Now how many know the name 
of these little travelers? “Drops of water.” “Home in 
the clouds.” “No drops like to stay alone.” “They flow 
together and wash out gullies in the hills.” “They unite 
and form springs, brooks, creeks and rivers.”” “The farther 
the streams run, the larger they grow.” Now what is the 
name of this stream? “ Mississippi.” The Indians called 
this river Mishi — great ; sifi —river ; or the Great FaTHER 
or Waters. One little stream touches another stream, 
then both join another. We might say one stream catches 
the hand of the next until all gather around old father Miss- 
issippi and give everything to him. “ Like little children 
coming to their parents.’’ Suppose the smaller rivers should 
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Fig. 2. (From memory.) 


stop bringing water to the old father river. Let us look at 
the map of the river. Take your books. “A whole family 
of rivers.’’ Yes, that is so. Here is the “Old Father of 
Waters.” “The grandfather.’”’ And the Missouri, the Arkan- 
sas, the Ohio. “Sons and daughters.” “Children of the Miss- 
issippi.”’ We shall call them children. And these two 
which form the Ohio? “The Monongahela and Allegheny.” 
“Grandchildren.” 

The pupils now seem pleased to speak of the Mississippi 
river system as a grandfather with his children and grand- 
children. 

4. Books are now closed and each pupil takes paper and 
draws from memory the picture of the river system as it 
appears upon the map. (Fig. 2.) 

Questions by the teacher and pupils follow; such as 
“How many children live west?” “How many east?” “Name 


‘them.” “Down which slope,do they run to their grand- 


father?” “Name all the grandchildren who live on the 
east.”’ “On the west.” 


A primary teacher was ill and a_ substitute was sent 
to the school. More than two months afterwards, the 
teacher was talking one night to a troublesome boy, while 
two little girls were re-arranging the cupboard for copy- 
books, etc. When the boy had gone, one of the girls came 
up to the teacher with a very sympathetic look in her brown 
eyes and said with all the gravity of seven years— “James 
was real naughty, wasn’t he? I should think you'd be all 
tired out!” The teacher laughed, but before she could 
answer, the other little girl broke in with— ‘Oh, no, it 
never makes Miss—tired! You “ke boys, don’t you? But 
that lady we had when you were sick, was tired, I guess ! 
My! everything we did just seemed to /rve¢ her!” The 
teacher found this lesson useful on several future “tired ” 


occasions. 
— Colorado School Fournal. 


A teacher was developing “ acute angles,” and at the close 
of the lesson thought each child had a correct idea of the 
terms used. Imagine her surprise when one little fellow 
arose, and said : “My house has a cunning little angle on 
top. ” 
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‘Paper Folding. 


By Susan S. HARRIMAN, Halifax, N.S. 
Material. 
Paper squares 4 x 4 inches. 
Aim. 
Manual skill. 
Training of the eye. 
Habits of neatness, order and patience. 


Method. 
1. Form. 
2. Edges. 
3- Angles. 
4. Corners. 
5- Position. 
6. Folds. 


1. @. Form. It is a square. 

4. Classify all squares found in the room by the 
children. 

Square blackboards, ventilators, panes of glass, plaid effects 
in dresses and aprons. If some oblongs are proposed as 
squares discuss the matter with the children eliciting the 
fact that two edges of the form in question are longer than 
the others, which will serve as an introduction to the second 
step. 

2. a. Epces. The edges of a square are equal in length 
and ‘the right hand edge is parallel to the left, the front edge 
with the back. 











Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


6. Search for parallel lines on floor walls and ceiling. 
Hold the fingers parallel, the-arms in the same way. Draw 
parallel lines. 

3. @. ANGLES. The edges meet at rightangles. Search 
for right angles, which will probably lead to a discrimination 
between right and obtuse angles. Reproduce as in parallel 
lines. 

4. Corners. Count and distinguish. 

a. Front corners. 

46. Back corners 

c. Right hand corner. 

d. ~ Left hand corner. 

e. Right hand corner in front, etc. 





Fig. s. 


5. Posrrion. 

a. Edge looking toward the front of desk. 

4. Corner looking toward the front of desk. 

¢. Draw squares in both positions. 

All the work is preliminary, but very necessary to an in- 
telligent following of dictation in folding exercises. 

6. FOoupmne. 

1. Place the square with a corner to the front. Fold © 
this corner to the back and crease. Open and notice a line 
which in relation to the edges is a slanting line. Notice the 
new orm, a triangle, observing its edges and angles. 
Name it “riangle. 

Place in position again fold the right corner to the left, 
and crease well. Open out and notice new developments, 
two lines crossing each other and dividing the square into 
four triangles. Draw. Fold one corner to the middle of the 
paper. The folds may now be collected and the best ar- 
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ranged and pasted as follows on squares of brown paper, for 
preservation and decoration of the room. The pasting can 
be readily accomplished by a child. 

Fold 2. Same as Fold 1, but an advance step in fold- 
ing two corners, the front and back to the middle. Arrange 
and paste. 

Fold 3. Same as Fold 2, with an advanced step in fold- 
ing “hree corners to the middle. Arrange and paste. 




















Fig. 6. Fig. 7. 


Fold 4. Same as before, but folding all the corners to 
the middle. 

These folds may be rendered very artistic by folding two 
papers of contrasting colors or tones of same color, at the 
same time, one paper being placed on top of the other, and 
folded as if one. . They may be used as border patterns for 
blackboards with good effect. ° 


A Scrap of Conversation. 
By E. D. K. 


WO teachers were walking in one of the principal streets 
sj of a large city, one Saturday morning. ‘They passed 
a flower window. It was a scene of enchantment. 

A brilliant rainbow seemed to have dropped into that 
window taking the shapes of roses, camelias, violets, jonquils, 
and tulips, and condensing into one purely white light in 
the fragrant lilies of the valley. 

“Oh,” said One, quickly, as she caught her breath in the 
surprise of ecstasy, as the vision flashed on her. She stood 
silently before that window drinking in a beauty that brought 
wet eyes. 

“ What would I not give if I could take that window to 
my schoolroom ; I believe it would make every one of my 
children good, just to live in such an atmosphere.” 

“Oh; yes, it is all very pretty” said the Other, “ but I 
guess you’d find it would take more than that to make 
angels of some of them. But see here, when you get ready 
come into “Smith & Blodgett’s”; I’ve got to see about a 
bonnet and I’ll wait there for you.” 

One teacher joined the Other soon, with a suspicious little 
tiny parcel of white paper in her hand. 

“Oh” exclaimed the Other, “Can you afford flowers ?”’ 
The Other gave an order for a bonnet. 

Thirty minutes later. ‘“Let’s drop into this book-store a 
moment” said One. “I hear the price of that book for the 
children is reduced, and I must try to get it.” 

“‘ Yes, I’d like to have it too,” answered the Other, “ but 
if our committee don’t buy my children books, they will 
have to go without.” One bought the book. 

Fifteen minutes later. ‘(Can you step in here with me?” 
asked the Other. “I'll hurry and not keep you two min- 
utes. But I am going to get a ticket for matinee this after- 
noon. ‘They say the play is delightful, and I must have a 
little recreation once in a while; I never step out of the 
house during the week.” The Other bought the ticket. 

Certainly, teachers must have new bonnets; certainly, 
“committees ’’ should buy the supplementary books for the 
children ; certainly, teachers need recreation ; but— but, the 
schoolrooms of these two teachers, were the perfect repro- 
duction of themselves. Both were called “good teachers,” 
both worked hard ; but if you were a mother, teachers, in 


Swhich room would you rather have your cnild go? 


“Two little feet to walk the dusty road 
To choose where two paths meet, the narrow or the 
broad. 
Two little hands to work for good or ill 
Two little eyes, another little will.” 
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An Open Letter. 


To the Editor: | want to write you a letter—-an open 
letter — and perhaps somebody who has more time than you 
will answer it. 

i am in need of advice —of information on this matter of 
teaching literature to the lowest grades in our schools. Either 
I am all wrong or a good many others are; and who shall 
set me right more quickly than the readers of the broad- 
minded, outspoken Primary Epucation, that brings such a 
home-like feeling to us all, as if, at last, we had common 
ground to stand on and “ talk over things’ concerning our 
work? 

First of all, I believe in giving literature to our primary 
grades. After years of experience with the little ones and 
seeing their satiety over the regulation primer, I have wel- 
comed the idea of giving them something that shall interest 
and feed them. 

But just here comes the trouble. What is that “some- 
thing” that shall be nutritious and still be adapted to the 
mental digestion of babies ? 

I have lately seen some drawings from one of the best 
primary schools I know, executed by children six and seven 
years of age. They were illustrative of facts taught the chil- 
dren at school about the poet Bryant. ‘They were told that 
there was a man —a poet —named Bryant, who was very 
famous. He was a very remarkable little boy, too, and knew 
his letters when sixteen months old. (A fact given in his 
biography.) 

The children were then given pencil and paper, and told 
to draw this wonderful boy learning his letters at that age 
and to remember how proud his mother and father must be 
of such a boy. Here is the result. 





The poet, Bryant at sixteen months of age. 


Then they were given continued history about the poet. 
When he sent a poem (“ Than-a-top-sis”’ written on the 
board) to an editor, at eighteen years of age, the editor was 
so astonished at the wonderful poem, that he rushed at once 
out of the house to carry it to some friends to read to them. 
The children were again given paper and told to draw 
this ; behold the result, as realistic as horizontal coat-tails 
can make it. (Fig. 2.) 

The teacher said this was only the beginning of learning 
about this poet ; that they could understand all this because 
it was adapted to their age and condition ;— that is, it was 
about the childhood and youth of Bryant, and that this 
would make them anxious to know more about Bryant when 
they grew up ;—in fact “ 7¢ was creating a taste for good liter- 
ature.” 

Shades of departed poets ! What next? Either that teacher 
and hundreds more who believe as she does, are on the 
verge of insanity or I am. Cold shivers creep along the 
nerves as I consider that it may be I, who have lost mental 
balance in trying to understand this literature “ craze.” Do 
let me ask some honest questions that will bring my symp- 
toms to light.and determine whether I am curable or not. 

Is not that subtle, ideal conception that makes a poet, and 
gives worth to a poem, entirely beyond the child’s compre- 
hension? Might not one aswell tell children about asymphony 
and then let them make a caricature of Beethoven in his 
childhood to give them a taste for symphonies ? 
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How does the mere knowledge of a few facts concerning 
the childhood of a great poet or author, prepare the child to 
really know anything about that poet? Poets and poems 
have a distinctive individual flavor that differentiates them 
from all other poets and poems. It is this flavor that the 
child must absorb to have any true idea of the poet, even 
if he could grasp the thought ; else he knows nothing whatever 
about him, even though he knows every fact concerning him. 
Clearly, this is impossible for the youngest primary children. 

Look a moment at these pictures of Bryant’s babyhood 
and youth. They have no more connection with the individ- 
ualism, or poetic character of Bryant than with little Jimmie 
Jones around the corner. A story told of this same pre- 
cocious Jimmie who astonished his parents by making some 
A. B. C’s and pointing to them, would be just as truthfully 
illustrated by this drawing as that for which it was designed. 
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Fig. 2. The editor rushing from the house. 


Thanatopsis come to this! A great poet, whose memory 
should be held sacred, caricatured by children under the 
mistaken impression that a taste is being created for his 
poems and for literature! With the impression that pictures 
make on the impressible minds of children, what will be the 
result of this seven-year old effort, when they grow old 
enough to really understand the study of Thanatopsis? It 
is enough to kill forever all desire for the poet or the poem. 
The honest (never intended for such) burlesque will have 
done a work not to be undone. 

“It is not often that one sees Bryant taught to little chil- 
dren,” I hear some teacher say. Why not? Why not 
Bryant as well as Longfellow who is invariably chosen for 
the creation of literary taste in children? Why not take 
Shelley, whose childhood is thrilling in its shadowing forth 
of the mysticism of the future man. He saw ‘‘ spooks” in 
the air and chased them. How the children would excel 
in the spook-making, and what a reverence it would create 
for the soul flights of Shelley’s soaring genius in maturer 
years ! 

Am I growing sarcastic? Put that down as 
“symptom” in summing up my “ case”’. 

But I am iconoclastic, you say, tearing down 
‘building up. What wou/d I give children? 

That which is adapted to the childhood of the race and the 
individual: myths, legends, fairy tales, and clean, healthful 
stories that feed the imagination and at the same time lift 
them out of the atmosphere of small fault-findings, and above 
the petty conceptions of the world in which they are to live 
and act. If I am in darkness | am waiting for light. 

Yours for the cause, 
RACHEL REXFORD. 


another 


without 


First Year Language Work. 


“What did you do after you reached home yesterday ?” 
asked a teacher, of the lowest primary grade. “Write it on 
paper for me.” The following were some of the answers of 
six year olds after being in school half a year. They are the 
exact reproductions of the papers lying on the editor’s desk, 
and very creditable work it is. 

“IT got dosed with mud and I had to get a clean dress on and 
went on the pond with Walter and he fell off the sled.” 

‘‘T washed up my mother’s dishes for her and I cleaned up my 
bedroom.” 

‘‘[ was playing house with my doll I made believe that she had 
been sick and Mable was Dr. [had a slice of bread with my doll.” 

“fT was walking in the mud. I made my dolla spring dress 
and played with the cat.” 

“IT havea book of the boys of 76. And mother read me a story 
about Dr. Warren, and got a board and made believe that it was 
a fort, it was dark before I got my soldiers.” 
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Wayside Stones. 
II, 
By ELLEN M. HoLpen, Lowell, Mass. 


Crystals. 


HE little feet, having once entered the pleasant field 
where they meet Mother Nature face to face, are not at 
all anxious to retrace their steps but are all ready to go 

forward. 

Short are the steps they are taking, to be sure, but they 
are certain, and the amount of information which is acquired 
in these early years is not of so much importance as the 
forming of habits of careful observation and an appetite for 
this kind of food. 

Quartz crystals have been found in abundance,— hardly 
a child in the room but has been successful in finding one 
or more specimens of them. And how they have enjoyed 
this success ! 

Two little girls, twins of seven years, had not been fortu- 
nate in finding crystals until one day when one of them was 
sick and so both were at home. Little Mary started for the 
fields saying, “I’m going to look for crystals and I think I 
shall find some.” In a short time back she came with a fine 
specimen, and fairly shouted as soon as she came near the 
house “ Mamma, I Aave found some at last.” That night 
when the mother went to look at her little girls before retir- 
ing she noticed some object under Mary’s pillow and reach- 
ing down drew out the precious crystals. ‘The dear child 
could not part with them for the night, even, but had carried 
them to bed with her. 

One morning it was evident that one of the boys had a 
communication to make and judging from his smiling face 
it was a pleasant one too. As soon as the time for this work 
arrived he exclaimed “ I have a d/ack crystal,” and he held 
up something that did look like a black crystal. 

“ Where did you get it?” asked the teacher? “I found 
it in our yard,” was the reply. The teacher thought it pos- 
sible that he had found a crystal of black tourmaline, but 
asked him to bring it to the desk. 

As he came near she saw that he had made a mistake. It 
was a pendant that some lady had lost from the fringe of her 
wrap, having six sides and an eye in the upper end by which 
it had been strung. She showed the child the difference 
by taking a real crystal in her hand and calling his attention 
to the faces which were of the same width through their 
entire length, while those of the pendant grew narrower 
towards the upper end, and to the eye in the pendant 
which be would never find in a genuine crystal. 

His face fell at once. He was so disappointed,— his 
treasure was naught. “But I’m so glad you brought this 
in,” says the teacher, quickly. “It shows me what sharp 
eyes you have and how wide open you keep them. ‘These 
are just the kind of eyes that will see whatever is of interest 
and no doubt you will find a black crystal yet, a real one, 
for I have seen them in this vicinity, and how much better 
that will be than any imitation like this.” He cheered up 
again and was all ready at the first opportunity to search in 
good earnest for a black crystal. 

The children asked many questions about crystals and the 
teacher told them they would see as they proceeded in these 
lessons that there are many different kinds of crystals. She 
told them to bring in rock salt and all carefully examined 
that. 

One night she placed a glass filled with a very strong 
solution of alum on the desk and taking some feathery 
sprays of grass, which the children had placed the summer 
before above a picture, she put them in the glass having the 
stems standing above the solution. The next morning when 
she lifted them out of the glass they were all covered with 
clear little crystals of alum. ‘This pleased the children very 
much and they said, “ The grasses look now as if they were 
all covered with dew-drops.” 

A large package of rock candy found its way into the 
schoolroom one day. ‘This too furnished the means for a 
most interesting lesson on crystals and undivided attention 
was secured. When the first fall of snow came they were 
sent out with a magnifying glass to examine it and what 
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wonders they found in the beautiful snow-crystals! ‘The 
teacher prepared a solution by the following directions. 

Take half a pound of Glauber salts (sulphate of soda) 
crush it to powder, and pour upon it half a pint of boiling 
water. As soon as the salt is dissolved pour off the clear 
hot liquor into a warm glass tumbler or jar and set in an 
undisturbed place. Now as soon as possible, put a table- 
spoonful of sweet oil on the surface of the solution and let 
it stand till quite cool. In this state it will remain liquid, 
but if touched with a piece of wood or anything be dropped 
into the glass the whole will instantaneously crystallize. 

If a bottle is filled with the hot solution and corked 
closely, at once it will remain liquid when it becomes cold, 
but when the cork is drawn crystals will be rapidly 
formed. 

The teacher told the children one morning that she 
intended to let them see some salts form into crystals in the 
afternoon. No absentees that session, and she formed the 
children into semicircles, first the short, then the taller ones, 
and standing in the midst of them opened the jar that con- 
tained the solution. As soon as the air was admitted the 
crystals immediately began to form. 

All eyes were watching, every face was filled with keenest 
interest when Arthur said “ Why crystals just 7m that way, 
don’t they?” “I don’t think any one can tell you much 
more about them, my boy,” said the teacher. But as she 
looked down into those bright upturned faces she asked 
herself, “ Is not this the golden moment, right now, as they 
stand together around me, their minds alert, their percep- 
tions quickened by this interest, to drop some seeds of good 
into these young hearts?” “Do you know, my boys and 
girls,” she said, “ that just as surely as these little particles 
form crystals so surely you by each and every act are form- 
ing a character that will be beautiful like these perfect crys- 
tals or the opposite like this rough, unsightly stone ! 

“If you are greedy, taking your own and another’s share 
of good things, if you are cross at home, if you won’t take 
care of the baby sister or brother to help mamma, if, worst 
of all you should tell untruths, what kind of characters must 
you be forming?’’ With serious looks and low tones they 
answer “bad ones.” “If, on the other hand,’ she said, 
‘you try to be unselfish, pleasant, helpful, truthful, you will 
be loved and prized by all around as you prize the beautiful 
crystals. 

“Can you have just which character you choose to form 
children ?”’ “ Yes, Miss H— we can,” was the reply. “Then,” 
she said, “I give you one more question not to be answered 
aloud but each one may answer it to himself. What kind of 
a character ave you forming”? Here the lesson ended, the 
children turned thoughtfully to their seats, and the room 
was very still. 


“It takes /ight and warmth to make sunshine.” 
“It takes brain and heart both to constitute vision.” 


Why the Robin’s Breast is Red. 
(Eskimo Story.) 

Do you know that even the little Eskimo boys and girls 
love to hear stories? Indeed I think they must enjoy them 
more than other children because they can not read and 
have no pretty picture books as you have. On their long 
winter evenings, all of the family, grown people and child- 
ren, gather closely around the fire and listen to a story about 
bear hunting or seal hunting or some exciting adventure. 

But one story they all love is about a little bird that we 
know well and who visits some parts of their cold country 
in the short summer. They say that a great many years 
ago the earth was very cold and only one fire was left in the 
north. Of course this fire was very precious and was care- 
fully guarded by an old man and his son. 

The one great enemy of the people was the bear and he 
would be glad to see them perish, so he watched continually 
for a chance to put out the fire, For this reason the old 
man and his son kept constant watch taking turns in resting 
and caring for the fire. One night it was very cold and the 
old man was sleeping, the young boy felt a drowsiness creep- 
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ing over him and he soon fell fast asleep. The cunning 
bear, hiding behind the bushes, saw his chance and came 
quickly to the spot where the men lay; he struck the boy 
lifeless then started off with the glowing brands from the 
fire. The old father hearing the noise, woke and pursued 
the bear but was killed by one stroke of the animal’s huge 
paw. While the bear was busy trampling out the fire, a lit- 
tle bird flew by and caught some of the sparks on its breast. 
It flew far away carrying these sparks to the people and so 
saved the fire but ever since that time all of this bird’s de- 
scendants have had bright red breasts. Do you know the 
name of the little bird ? 


Progressive American Gymnastics. 


By Hore W. Narey, Director Durant Gymnasium, Boston, Mass. 


IV. 
Fourth Day’s Order. 


I. Attentive. 


UPILS rise and take position in aisle as before. Hands 
on hips, 1. (Fig. 12.) Hands at back of neck, fin- 
gers touching lightly, 2. (Fig. 44.) Both arms 

straight overhead, 3. (Fig. 32.) eAgain at back pf neck, 
4. On hips, 5. At back of neck, 6. Arms straight up 
overhead, 7. ‘To upward bend, 8. (Fig. 7.) 





Fig. 45. 


(Nore. In Figure 44, watch that the head is not pushed forward. 
Also insist that the elbows be pressed backward and the chest expanded. 
Without these three points secured, the movement is valueless. ) 


Charge straight forward right foot (Fig. 45) bringing 
hands to hips,1. Heels together and arms to upward bend, 
2. Charge with left foot, bringing hands to hips, 3. Heels 
together, 4. Continue, alternating, to 8. 





Fig. 46. 


(The charge is made by bringing the foot forward, three times its own 
length, with a quick stamp, bending the knee until both legs delow the 
knee stand parallel, the rear leg straight, both feet flat, body in same line 
of direction with the advanced foot. In the charge there will be a ten- 
dency to give way at the waist. Watch that the chest and waist are 
firm and the head is erect. The thought “Grow tall from the waist” 
helps to secure the position. ) 
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Il. Lower Chest Exercises. 


(In this exercise be reminded again, that unless the head is erect, the 
chest up, and the breathing is maintained the movements will not only 
be useless, but absolutely harmful in that they will contract instead of 
expanding the chest.) 


Right foot forward, arms upward bend, 1. Stretch arms 
upward, 2. Raise chest and bend head back, 3. (Fig. 46.) 





Fig. 48. 


Trunk erect and arms bent upward, 4. 
Heels together and arms at side, 8. 
hands on hips, 8. Trunk forward bend, 1. ‘Turn head to 
right, 2. Head to front, 3. ‘Trunk erect, 4. Repeat to 8. 
Same, turning head to left, 1 to 8. 


Continue to 7. 
Repeat through 7, 


III. Upper Chest Exercises. 


Right foot to the right side, swing arms shoulder high, 
palms down, 1. Bend arms to right angle, 2. (Fig. 47.) 
Stretch arms up slowly, 3 and 4. Arms down to right angle, 
5 and 6. (Fig. 47.) Arms at side, shoulder high, palms 
up, 7. Palms down and drop to side, 8. Same with left 
foot, 1 to 8. Repeat, bringing hands to hips on 8. 





Fig. 51. 


Fig. 50. 


(In the above, feet at angle of 60°, the weight eguadl/y divided, on 
balls of the feet. In the right angle arm movements, insist that the 
elbows be pressed well back, and that the pupil think himself pushing 
up fifty pounds. The physiological effect of this tense movement is to 
increase the respiratory power and has the same effect as a self-lifting 
movement on the bar.) 


IV. Balance Movement. 


(The chest movements are always followed by a balance movement 
for physiological reasons before given. We would call the teachers’ 
attention again to the progressiveness of these Day’s Orders. Try, for 
example, the four balance movements already given in these articles. It 
will be felt at once that each is a little more difficult to sustain than the 
one preceding, owing, as we have stated before, to the degree of stadi/- 
ity or unstability.) 


Extend right leg straight backward, foot lifted from floor, 
toe pointing directly in a line backward, “unk erect, 1. 
Bend left knee, 2. (Fig. 48.) Straighten left knee, 3. 
Heels together, 4. Same with left leg 1 to 8. 


(Let the remaining movement be done with wands, though if wands 
are not available, the movements may be done with hands clinched. 
As the children take the wands from their rack, let them be placed in 
Carry Arms (Fig. 49) position, holding the fingers easily, much as if 
holding pencils — fingers five or six inches from the end of the wand. 
The place in the aisle being reached, children stand in position awaiting 
orders.) 
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Signal One! Left hand carried to wand, in front of the 


shoulder, palm forward. (Fig. 50.) Signal Two! Carry 
wands down, fa/ms back, (Fig. 51.) 


V. Shoulder-Blade Exercise. 


Raise wand shoulder high, arms extended forward, 1. 
Swing wand to the right, 4/¢ elbow rarsed, \eft hand at mid- 
dle of the chest, 2. (Fig. 52.) 

Wand back to shoulder high extended arms’ length in 


front, 3. Wand carried to right, right hand at middle of 
the chest, 4. Repeatto7. Drop to Fig. 51, 8. Repeat to 
left 1 to 8. 


(Let the wands be held lightly, that they may slide smoothly back 
and forth in the hand. There will be a tendency to reach the head for- 
ward in these shoulder blade movements; also to carry the elbow back 
and so direct the wand forward. Keeping all these points in mind, add 


a quick leg exercise springing lightly from foot to foot.) 


Wand to right (Fig. 52.) extend right foot to the right 
Wand to left, spring on right foot, 


side, twice its length, 1. 





drawing it in, bending the knee, and at the same time ex- 


tending the left foot, 2. (Fig. 53.) Change to opposite 
side, 3. Continue through 7. Wand down, heels together 
(Fig. 51), 8. Repeat beginning with //f foot, eight 


counts. 

Charge straight forward with right foot, right knee bent, 
wand shoulder high, arms extended front, palms down, 1. 
Place wands behind shoulders, 2. (Fig. 54.) Wand over- 
head, arms stretched, 3. Wand down heels together, 4. 
Continue to 8. Repeat beginning with left, 8 counts. Alter- 
nate, 8 counts. 

With two signals, carry wands. 
right shoulder. (Fig. 50.) ‘Two! Drop left arm at side, 
with wand in position. (Fig. 49.) March around the room, 
replace wands, return to place in aisle. 


One! Carry left hand to 





Fig. 55. 


(If wands are not used, have the hands clinched hard, thus getting 
full extension of the muscle tissue in the extended movements, 
be content with a nearly straight arm. Insist on perfect extension, per- 
fect straightness. One teacher tells us that showing the illustrations of 
these articles to the pupils has helped them to do more accurate work. 
Try it.) 


Never 


VI. Waist Muscle Exercise. 


Arms upward bend, right face, and step right foot to right 
side, 1. Place right hand on hip, and stretch left arm over- 
head, 2. Bend trunk to right, 3. (Fig. 55.) ‘Irunk erect, 
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4. Bend trunk to right, 5. Trunk erect, 6. Arms upward 
bend, 7. Arms down at side, heels together, front face, 8. 
Repeat, left hand on hip, right arm extended, bending trunk 
left. On 8 heels together, front face, and -hands on hips. 
(In extending the arm, keep head erect, not bent towards the 
extended arm.) 


VII. Slow Leg Exercise. 


Charge straight forward with the right foot, nearly all the 
weight thrown upon it, 1. (Fig. 45.) Raise right heel, 2. 
Heel to the floor, 3. Continue to 7. Heels together, 8. 
Repeat with left foot 8 counts. 





Fig. 56. Fig. 57. 


VIII. Jumping. 

Hop twice on right foot, holding the hollow of the left 

foot close to the heel of the right, 1 and 2. (Fig. 56.) 

Same on left foot, 3 and 4. Continue alternating 32 counts, 
ending with arms at side. 

(This exercise we// done is exeellent for poise. 


second, any awkward bending of the trunk. 
head erect, and the jumping even and light.) 


Do not tolerate for a 
Insist that it be firm, the 


1X. Respiratory. 


Hands on chest, palms towards chest, cows well up, 
inhale, 1. Drop arms to side, exhale, 2. Continue to 8. 
(If done to music, of course the count must be very slow.) 
Rise on toes, and place hands on chest as above, 1. Heels 
to floor, arms dropped, 2. Continue to 8. Head back- 
ward bend, 1. Head erect, 2. (In lifting the head to erect 
position ¢hink the chin, depressing it and pushing it inward. 
There is a great difference between doing the movement in 
this way and in simply lifting the head.) Head backward 
bend, 3. Head erect, 4. Continue to 8, watching closely 
that the breath is maintained during the movements. 


Composition Outline. 
By CATHERINE A. TIERNEY, Westfield, Mass. 
The Country Seat. 


“Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old fashioned country seat. 
Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar trees their shadows throw.” 
Longfellow. 


The day on which you first saw the country seat. 
The occasion of your visit to it. 
The road leading to it. 
The road way or path leading to the house. 
The house itself. 
a. Its color. 
4. Its size; height in particular. 
c. The doors and windows. 
6. The grounds. 
a. ‘Trees. 
4. Flower-beds. 
¢. Lawns. 
7. The inmates. 
a. Describe them. 
4. Their reception of you. 
8. History of the place. 
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Language Work from Pittsburg. 


Miss Elizabeth Fundenberg of the Osceola School, Pitts- 
burg, has acheived remarkable results in language with the 
little children in the first year of school, during the past year 
or two. She gave an exhibit of the wonderful language 
work accomplished with these little folks last year at Beaver, 
Pa., during the session of the Pennsylvania State Association. 

The Pittsburg Press gives the following account of a visit 
to the room of this teacher where he found her with 66 
little ones. The language lesson consisted of a written 
description of a picture which Miss Fundenberg tacked upon 
the wall and which they had never seen. ‘That picture 
proved to be 

“The Friend of the Family,” 


the supplementary picture which accompanied the Janu- 
ary number of Primary EpucatTion. 

Remember “hese children entered school last September, and 
the Press remarks, “If all copy was as beautifully written as 
these, this world would be much brighter to editors and 
compositors.” The picture alluded to, represented a family 
group about the dining table, with a horse’s head at an open 
window, the horse feeding from the hand of one of the 
group. 


The following little compositions were written by the 
children. 

(By JEAN HERRON, 6 years old.) 

There was once a man who had two little girls and a little boy. The 
grandmother and the lady are there, too, and the mamma is giving the 
fat old horse something to eat. I can see the horse sticking his head in 
the window. Can you see the grandmother cutting off the bread, 
Marie ? The man has been out and he is in a hurry to get his dinner so 
his hat is not off, girls. I think the dog would like to have some bones, 
and he is a very nice dog. 


(By NELSon BLack, 63 years old.) 

One day a man was in the field reaping corn, and when the dinner 
bell rang he came into his dinner and ate his dinner, Jean, but he forgot 
to feed the old white horse who had been working every bit as hard as 
hard asthe man. Do you think the old horse liked that, Mr. McCain? 
Well, I don’t think so. The man’s wife was a very kind lady and she 
told her husband she would feed the good old fellow. The horse was 
too hungry to wait so you see he stuck his head through the window and 
asked for some grub and I hope he got it. 

The dog thinks he ought to have some meat and if I was in the family 
I would give him some. The boy is too busy, but the little girl is holding 
out her little fat hand to give him a bite. Do you see the nice old 
grandma cutting more bread for the little ones, and she darns their 
stockings. The farmer got up from the table to get the molasses jug off 
the mantle-piece. The people are nice to have flowers in the dining 
room; don’t you think so? 


(By ALFRED BARTBERGER, 6 years old.) 

I see a horse looking in the window of the house, Miss Fundenberg. 
There is a dog looking on the table to get some meat. There is a man 
getting something off the mantel. The horse is a pretty big horse. The 
children are eating. There is one boy and two girls. There is a dish 
of meat, Miss Fundenberg. It is a beautiful picture. The grandma is 
cutting the bread for the little ones. The boy is cutting his meat and 
does not care for the horse, Nelson. Do you think this is a pretty 
picture? All the children will play after dinner, and the dog, too, The 
man and the horse will work in the field. 


(By MARIE Connors, 6 years old.) 

A nice man had a big family, three children, two girls and one boy 
and the mother called them all to dinner. Everyone came when they 
heard the bell and so did the man’s horse and dog. Can’t you see the 
dog’s head on the lady’s lap, Howard. It looks very pleasant and the 
horse has his head in the open windw for the mother to feed it. I think 
the little girl is tired eating but the boy is not done. They have lots of 
good things on the table and look very happy. When they get done 
eating they will all leave the table, and the wife and grandmother will 
wash the dishes. The horse and dog will not let péople forget them 
again. Miss Fundenberg just now wrapped the picture up and laid it in 
the basket. Just now she took the basket over to her desk, Jean, and 
left it there. 


Comment on this work seems unnecessary. It will be 
recognized by every primary teacher as marvelous. How 
does she do it? We do not know.—Ep. 


Little girl, Please ma’am, Johnny Smart is makin’ mis- 
takes in his writing lesson. 

Teacher. How do you know? 

Little girl, ‘There’s three capital S’s in the copy to-day, 


and he ’ smakin’ L’s. 
You can’t see his pen. 
No’m, but I can see his tongue. 
— Good News. 


Teacher. 
Little girl. 
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Primary Writing. 
IV 


By Anna E. HILL, Supervisor Penmanship, Springfield Mass. 


* F all branches I have to teach, writing is the worst, 

@ the most unsatisfactory,” said Miss Harcourt, one 

morning before school. 

“Writing does’nt amount to much anyway,” she contin- 
ued, “and this bothering so much about the pencil holding 
is nonsense. My children write better when I let them hold 
their pencils as they please, and you can’t expect to teach 
everything the first year of school. I can’t hold my pen 
right now and never could. Of course I know I am a mis- 
erable writer, but then it is natural for some people to write 
well and for others not to.” 

“Did you ever take any lessons in writing, or try to learn 
how to hold your pen?” asked Miss Glover. 

“No, I never did,” replied Miss Harcourt. 

“« Have you studied other things you are teaching?” asked 
Miss Glover. 

“Oh, yes, but writing is different you know,” said Miss 
Harcourt. 

“JT don’t see that it is so very different,” replied Miss 
Glover, “and how can one expect to teach a subject one 
has never studied and make a success of it. You would’nt 
think of doing it or trying to do it in any other study. 

“ Perhaps you are right, but this counting and tracing I 
don’t like, my children won’t keep with the count and the 
tracing is something dreadful. They all know I hate the 
writing lesson and they dislike it as much as I do. As to 
tracing and counting, I don’t see any sense in it anyway and 
I’ve heard it said we were training up a set of forgers, let- 
ting children write so nearly alike,” said Miss Harcourt. 

“Yes, I’ve heard that too, and I never thought it a very 
brilliant remark. There must be some plan to follow, 
we must have some model as in other things; of course 
the great thing is to get control of the muscles of the hand 
and arm and then one can write any hand one chooses,” 
said Miss Glover. 

“ Well you are more progressive than I am, Clara Glover, 
and always were. No attention was paid to penmanship 
where I went to school, the teacher gave us our copy books 
and we filled our pages as quickly as possible and when I 
was in the normal school, the teacher used to have us 
learn the height of the letters and the elements and the 
seven principles and then make letters from those joined 
togethers but I never heard anything about movement.” 

“Well, I was more fortunate than you, Miss Harcourt ; 
we always had a writing teacher in the higher grades, who 
insisted upon correct position, penholding and movement. 
I had formed so many bad habits in the lower grades, that 
it was very difficult for me to overcome, that I thought 
then, if I ever taught writing to children I would be sure 
and have them start right. We also had lessons in the 
training school.” 

“ And do you believe in teaching children to write words 
before they know how to make the letters, Miss Glover? ”’ 

“ Indeed, I do, it is just what we do in reading and why 
should’nt we do it in writing?”’ 

“Then you do not approve of practicing the small letter 
7 six months as we were told to do by Mr. D— at the last 
convention.” 

“No, I do not. Did Mr. D— advise taking six months 
practice on each of the small letters: if he did they would’nt 
get to writing words until they reached the high school,” 
said Miss Glover. “There comes Miss Webb, everyone says 
she has as good writing in her room as anyone in the 
city.” 

Miss Webb listened to a short account of the conversation 
and then said, “Why, my children would rather write than 
do almost anything else, and they try to hold their slate pen- 
cils and lead pencils right in all their work. I often give 
them a five minute drill on some easy movement exercise ; 
I tell them it is like oiling the wheels of a carriage to make 
them run easier. It is like a gymnastic exercise, you know, 
it takes the cramps all out of their hands and arms.” 

“ Do your children keep with you when you count,” asked 
Miss Harcourt. 
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“Indeed they do,” replies Miss Webb. “I tell them 
when they write to count they are like soldiers keeping step 
to music and they all know how it would look if one soldier 
should get out of step. Sometimes I put gold stars on their 
leaves when they have kept to the count, and for good pen- 
cil holding, everyday, in all the written work, I often pu 
stars on the pencils. The children who hold their pencik 
right and go to the count are always the good writers. I’ve 
noticed that in schools of all grades just as soon as a boy or 
girl begins to hold his pen correctly and uses the right move- 
ment his writing begins to improve from that time.”’ 

“There goes the bell,” said Miss Harcourt. “I am 
beginning to think I may have been at fault about the writ- 
ing myself, and I’d like to talk more about it at another 
time.” 

Lesson in Movement. 

We have been out of school a week, children, and I pre- 
sume this little muscle or machine in our arms has gotten 
out of working order; we will find out by trying to make 
some horizontal lines back and forth. 
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I wonder if any little boy or girl has forgotten how to hold 
his pen, and about holding his hand up so that if the top of 
the hand was a sleigh, and it was filled with children they 
would’nt fall out. 

Ralph, can you tell me one of the things we must think 
about when we are writing? “To sit up straight.” 

Yes ; Mary, what is it you wish to tell me? “We must’nt 
let our hands fall over on the side and lose the children 
out.” 

Jennie, you want to tell me something, what is it? “ Our 
hands must slide on the runners of our sleds.”’ 

And what are the runners, Stanley? “The nails of the 
little finger and the one next to it.” 
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Fig. 2. 

Now we will move our hands back and forth a few times 
without letting the pencils make any lines. We will make 
them to the count just as if we were writing. Now, one, 
two, one, two, one, two, back and forth, back and forth, 
just as skates “skim” over the ice, or as sleds glide over 
the snow. 

You do very well to have remembered so much, children ; 
in a day or two our muscles will be in just as good working 
order as before vacation. 

I have a new movement exercise for you to-day. 

Rest your arms lightly on the desk and see if you can 
push your arms on the muscle, out and in your sleeve. 

I can push mine out an inch. You've seen turtles put 
their heads out and draw them in again haven’t you? 

What is it, Harold? “I think it is like a Jack in the 
box.” 

Now we will make the slides back and forth and make 
some big w’s not capital U’s but small letter w’s made large. 
(Fig. 1.) One, two, three, four, five, for the slides and 
then faster, one, two, three, four or up, down, up, down, up, 
down, etc. 

Practice should be given (Fig 1) until the children 
can do it easily then in the same way practice (Fig. 2.) 
Counting one, two, one, two, etc., for the slides, and up, 
down, up down, or one, two, three, four, for the w’s. 


Mamma.—“And how did my little pet get to sleep last 
night without mamma ?” 
Little Pet.—“Papa tried to sing to me like you do, an’ I 
hurried up an’ went to sleep so’s not to hear it.”’ 
— Selected. 
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From Washington, D. C. 


imens of children’s work, from Practice department of Training School. 


int ILBERT Myers, Principal.) 


To the Editor: —\ have chosen a few specimens of our 
work illustrating some of the subjects used by us and giving 
an idea of their treatment. The study of nature subjects 
seems to us to be very valuable. We believe it is possible 
to so interest children in what is going on outside that the 
very instruments of training in the school room will furnish 
a start in profitable investigations that will continue long 
after the schoolroom is left behind. 

From the beginning of the first year through all the years 
of the primary work language rests upon see‘ug as its natural 
and true foundation. Picture language—drawing—accom- 
panies all the seeing ; they are so mutually helpful. Nothing 
sharpens eyes better than the faithful effort to picture what 
is seen. So our children observe and draw—draw a great 








(Our first grade pupils illustrate problems in their early 
work, putting the numbers and signs underneath the more 
objective expression. It helps to give meaning to numbers 
and their relations. Afterward they pass to abstract repre- 
sentatation. These pupils are between six and seven years 
cf age.) 
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Buds. 


I have a pussy-willow branch on my desk. 

On this branch are four buds. 

Each bud is placed a little above the other on the oppo- 
site side of the branch. 

Two of the buds have opened and show the soft, pussy, 
white inside, while the other two are closed. 

The buds out doors have begun to open and show their 
new green leaves. 

Jack WHALGREN, (7 yrs.) 


(These are drawn from objects, on each child’s desk.) 





DAISIE GIBBs, 
(8 yrs.) 


REINE ROCHON, 
(8 yrs.) 


OLIVE JOHNSON, 
(7 yrs.) 


(The real duck was studied in school.) 


a 


SusiE E. ANNIN, (6 yrs.) HARRY GARDNER, (7 yrs.) 





I have drawn a picture of a duck’s foot and a hen’s foot. 
Each has four toes. ‘The duck has webbed feet but the hen 
has not. The duck uses its feet in swimming while the hen 
uses hers in scratching. 

Harry GARDNER, (7 yrs. ) 
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deal every day. They draw the plants in all stages of devel- 
elopment. ‘They study and draw the destinctive features of. 
animals. They compare by drawing. 

Language follows speedily. At first with less attention to 
finish. ‘Truth and order are the first points. Written lan- 
guage follows the oral, prepared for by spelling, reviews of 
statements about the use of capitals, and so on. After all 
this our pupils read upon these subjects. We gather from 
all sources, cutting up books and papers for more convenient 
binding, making stories ourselves which we hektograph for 
distribution and making great use of the Normal Course of 
Reading which supplements nature study and which we are 
fortunate enough to have furnished for our use. I. G. M. 





(Drawn from the object.) 
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Weston B. FLINT, (8 yrs. ) TILLIE C, Morris, (10 yrs.) 


(This is the result of out of door observation and in door 
construction of the spring. They are made on slate and 
blackboard. ) 


The Spring. 
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When the rain falls to the ground part of it flows off into 
creeks and rivers and the rest soaks through the soil. It 
soaks through this soil until it comes to hard rock and some- 
times it has to soak through sand, gravel and broken rock 
before it reaches the hard rock. Then it flows along on top 
of the solid rock until it finds a place to come out. Then it 
rushes out and forms a spring. In our schoolroom the 
teacher made a spring for the children to look at. 

HELEN PHILLIPs, (9 yrs. ) 


Weather Report. 
neanaatined 27th to March 6th. 














Days. | Time. ion of wind.| Thermometer.| Weather. 
| | 

Mon. 8.45|  E. 32 | Clear 
Tues. | 8.45 | N. E. 34 | Rainy 
Wed. 8.45 | W. 38 | Clear 
Thurs. 8.45 | N. W. 40 Clear 
Fri. | 8.45 | W. 38 Cloudy 
Sat. 8.45 | N. E. 32 Snowy 
Sun. | 8.45 | N. W. 32 | Clear 
Ave. 18.45| oN.W. | Cold | Clear 


SusSIE Cox, (8 yrs.) 
(These weather reports show one line of work followed by 
pupils in beginning geography. It takes but a few minutes 
daily but furnishes good opportunities for observation and 
judgment growing out of this. It is summed up each week 
and then each month. Records of time of sunrise and sunset 


are made each day showing change in length of days.) 
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Primary School Sewing. 
By CAROLINE F. CuTLER, Author “Primary Manual Training.” etc. 


Ill. 
Work for Third Year. 


IFFICULTIES that attend the early sewing lessons hav- 
1) ing been overcome, the children may turn from card 
and canvas work to the use of material, similiar to that 
provided for the lowest classes of the grammar school, as 
soft cotton cloth, cashmere or flannel. That the stitches 
may be clearly seen, continue to sew with coarse thread. 

Threads of bright colors always please the children, but it 
will be well to explain to them that pleasing effects may be 
obtained by the use of softer tones ; for instance, a brown 
thread blends with the creamy tint of unbleached cotton, 
and may be effectively used when red or other bright colors 
would not harmonize. 

If the children have studied the ellipsoid, some object 
based upon that form will suggest a design, the plum for ex- 
ample. (Fig. 1.) After preparing a sufficient number 
of six inch squares cut from unbleached cotton cloth, draw 





Fig. 2. 


Fig. rt. 


upon a card the outline of a plum hanging from a short 
branch, with one or two leaves attached. Cut out this 
figure and placing it upon the centre of each square trace 
it lightly with a pencil and explain to the children that they 
are to sew on the lines. 

If the teacher does not wish to mark all the squares her- 
self, she may prepare patterns and allow the children to draw 
the designs upon the cloth. Before the children use their 
needles, the teacher should draw the figure upon the black- 
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board and lead the children to determine the best point at 
which to begin sewing; and she should caution them to 
avoid carrying the thread across the figures instead of in a 
continuous outline. Plain running and back stitching 
should be taught, and the stitches must be taken evenly that 
a clear outline of the figure may be seen. 

A difficulty liable to arise, is drawing the thread too tight. 
The children should frequently smooth their work while 
sewing. 
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When the sewing is finished the edges of the square 
should be fringed, by pulling out the threads to the depth of 
about one half inch. In order that tangles may be avoided 
in fringing, each thread should be pulled throughout the en- 
tire length of the cloth. These little squares may be used 
as doylies, or as covers for pincushions, or in other useful 
ways and thus give the children an added incentive for ex- 
cellent work. Miniature scarfs for the table and bureau 
may be made with borders derived from the former lessons ; 
Figs. 3 and § being a combination of the faces of the cone 
and pyramid. 
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When mechanical exactness is required, as in the latter 
figures, the patterns should be stamped upon the cloth. The 
following method of stamping is simple and easily carried 
out. ‘The design should be drawn and then pricked upon 
tracing paper. ‘Then place the paper upon the cloth, and rub 
it lightly with designer’s powder. ‘This powder and a block 
with which to apply it may be bought for a few cents. If 
the stamping is done upon woollen cloth a warm iron should 
be passed over the cloth immediately, thatethe outline may 
not become effaced. 

Colored flannel sewed with white linen floss, gives a pretty 
effect, and greatly delights the children. Their pleasure is 
complete if this result be called a doll’s table-cloth or some 
other fancy dear to a child’s heart. 

In the preceding work, thimbles have not been required 
but they should always be used in sewing on cloth. As 
children learn but slowly to value the thimble, the teacher 
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Fig. 6. 


Fig. 7. 

Seconp Year. 

should feel satisfied, if, in the first lesson, each child can be 
in luced to wear it upon the right finger and not upon the 
thumb. Ifa child insists upon sewing without a thimble, 
patiently wait for her a little while, for she will gladly use it 
when she finds that the needle hurts her finger, and she has 
observed how much better the other children can sew with 
one. 

The proper care and distribution of sewing materials are 
an important consideration. Primary children are hardly 
capable of keeping their individual tools in proper order 
and it will be wise to have everything collected at the close 
of each lesson and properly cared for. 

The majority of the children in the class will be found to 
wear thimbles of the same size, and if a few extra sizes are 
kept in a separate box, each child can be fitted rapidly. 
Needles should be sharpened after each lesson. 

Children should be taught to dispose of scraps of thread 
and cloth in a proper manner and not throw them upon the 
floor. 

Figs. 6 and 7 are for canvas work for the second year to 
follow the lesson given in Feb. Primary Epucation. 








Trailing Arbutus. 


“Dear, lovely flower whose fragrant lips unclose 
To breathe a benediction to the Spring, 
Soon as the bluebird and the robin sing ; 
Sweetest and best that in the woodland grows. 
Flushed like the morn, or white as drifted snows.” 





Trailing Arbutus. 


Literature in Primary Schools. 


By M. HELEN BECKWITH, Florence, Mass. - 


in a large free kindergarten, though the institution is 

not connected with the public schools. The course in 
this kindergarten covers four years, and the children who 
complete it enter the second grade public school. 

The plan for the last year is much the same as for any 
primary school, and includes lessons in reading, writing, 
phonic drill and number with observation lessons in botany, 
physiology, zoology, color and form study. To this is 
added kindergarten talks and stories, and the various 
occupations of sewing, cutting, folding, pease-work, drawing 
on card-board and clay modeling. 

Every morning for the first half hour, all the children are 
assembled on the first floor for the opening exercises, and 
when the classes separate just two hours and a quarter 
remain for individual class work. 

The principal was a firm believer in standard poetry for 
the children. The nursery rhymes and finger plays for the 
very little ones of course, but for the primary class, poetry 
from the best authors — not mere scraps and memory gems, 
but whole poems, the beauty and meaning of which should 
enter into their hearts and lives, and so help the character 
building which she considered the aim of all teaching. 

The first poem selected was one by Susan Coolidge, 
beginning, “I'll tell you how the leaves came down,” which 
the children learned in connection with the autumn talks. 
Next we studied, “The Children’s Hour,” and “The 
Village Blacksmith,” and Longfellow continued to be the 
favorite poet throughout the year. Any little anecdote 
concerning him always pleased them, and they were much 
interested in his boyhood, his home life, and his children. 

To celebrate his birthday, the children told all they could 
of his life, for a language lesson, wrote his name and the 
date of his birth, for a writing lesson, and recited the poems 
they had learned. 

I had readthem from time to time, many of his poems, 
and these favorites were re-read on this day. “ Hiawatha” 
heading the list of course, and “ Paul Revere’s Ride” the 
poem for Agassiz’s birthday and, “ From my Arm Chair,” 
being among the number. ; 

For occupation we framed his picture with foldings. 

I shall have to admit that the number lesson for the day 
was omitted, but I do not think any one suffered serious loss 
in consequence. 

That they remembered much that was told them I am 
certain, for after my return in September when the class had 
left the kindergarten for the public school, I met Eleanor 
one morning running to tell me, “ Oh! did you know Mr. 
Samuel Longfellow was dead, our Mr. Longfellow’s brother? 
It was in the paper ; mamma read it to me.” 


[ “in. year it was my pleasure to teach the primary class 
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Emerson’s birthday was observed in much the same way, 


though they had learned but one of his poems, “ A Fable.” - 


They were interested in the author however, and Leonard 
exclaimed at the close of the morning, “ When I am a man 
I am going to read everything Mr. Emerson ever wrote.” 

We so often underestimate a child’s comprehension and 
appreciation of the sentiment of a poem or story. It was 
in early spring-time that I taught Wordsworth’s “ The 
Daffodils,” introducing it with a half dozen of the golden 
blossoms. As a preperation for the last stanza, I told 
told a little story, asking them to close their eyes and see 
if they could see what I told them. ‘Then we discussed 
lonely, “What is it to be lonely?” “To be all alone.” 
“Could any one be lonely with a house /u// of people?” 
“Oh no, surely not,’’ but my six year’ old Lillian raised 
misty eyes to mine as she said, “ Once when mamma went 
to Nantucket and left me at home, there were /o¢s of people 
in the house, but I was aw/u/ lonely.’ A little quiver in 
her voice, as with her “inward eye” the scene came back 
to her. 

During the year six poems were learned by the children, 
and something about the author of each. ‘They were often 
asked to illustrate by free sketching a part, or the whole of 
a poem or story. This they enjoyed very much, and 
though the efforts were crude, I always found them interest- 
ing. If any one thinks the selections were too varied, I 
have only to say, that if a course in literature could be 
planned that would extend from thc first primary to the high 
school, one could do much better work, but in the public 
schools in that town, it is said that there is no Ame for 
literature. Arithmetic is the idol of the schools. 

One would always need to use selections suitable for the 
class in hand. So far this year, I have taught nine that I 
used last year, but I am sure a great deal might be done 
with any class that has a fair comprehension of the English 
language. We certainly have an unlimited supply of 
material to select from. 


“ The wise thrush, he sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture ! 
And though the fields look rough with hoary dew, 
All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercup, the children’s dower.” 


- Browning. 


The Busy Work Question. 
Il. 
By A. B. GUILFORD, Jersey City. 


SUGGESTED to Miss L. the necessity of seeing that her 
| working section of ten had a clear idea of what was ex- 

pected of them when put to work to mold forms in moist 
sand. She agreed that telling them what to do would not 
be sufficient but that the work done must be at first under 
her careful supervision. As nearly as 1 could gather from 
her report of the experiment the following plan was used. 

The section of ten was called out to the molding table. 
The rest of the class were onlookers. ‘The heap of mold- 
ing sand was thrown upon the center of the table leaving a 
free space one foot in width on the outer edge of the table. 
The children were placed four on each side and one at each 
end. 

Before each child were placed three cubical boxes, made 
of pasteboard, and having the inner surface coated with 
plumbago. The boxes were one inch, two inches, and three 
inches on an edge, respectively. 

The teacher took one of the larger boxes and heaping it 
with sand pressed it gently and firmly down. Taking a 
ruler she “ struck’’ the surface of the sand smooth, invert- 
ing the box, and lightly tapped with her fingers the bottom 
and sides, while holding it in position with the fingers of 
the other hand. She then carefully lifted the box with her 
index fingers, leaving the cube of sand in position. In the 
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same way the two inch cube was used, and lastly the inch 
cube. 

The teacher was careful to see that the faces of each cube 
stood at right angles or parallel with the working tables, and 
the relative distances between the cubes was to be observed 
as in the figure below. The children took the largest box 
and began their work. In the filling and emptying of the 
boxes they had the teacher’s work fresh in mind. In the 
arrangement of the cubes they had the model before them. 
In the case of the breaking down of any of the sand cubes 
through improper pressing the sand was carefully returned 
to the central mass. A cube that did not stand squarely in 
position, or that stood too near to, or too far from one of its 
fellows, was returned and remolded. 

Carefulness in working, and the securing of perfect work 
was emphasized by the teacher. The pupils were justly 
proud of elegant forms produced and placed in correct 


position. The teacher reported that no one seemed less 
interested than another. The exercise lasted twenty-five 
minutes. ‘The children returned to their seats leaving the 


forms on the molding table. 

The rest of the class had observed the work carefully and 
had been remarkably quiet during the time the others had 
been at work. They professed themselves able to do what 
the others had done. Her experience in subsequent work, 
I will relate at another time. 


Recreation in Number. 
First Grade. 


By ANNIE CoFFIN, Cummings School, Somerville Mass. 
Class Exercises. 
HE window is opened and physical exercises immediately 
precede the number lesson, so that we start provided with 
a reserve fund of oxygen and animal spirits. 

We usually begin the number lesson with some favorite 
number song like the “Five little Chickadees,” which like 
the order movements of the Swedish gymnastics, uncon- 
sciously gains the attention of the class for what follows. 


LLicoll. F 





Fig. 1. 

In presenting a number for the first time, or for a review, 
we often play this game. 

“T will choose Ethel for a leader to-day. Ethel, what kind 
of pets will you have? Ethel, after some deliberation as to 
relative merits of butterflies, birds, kittens and squirrels, 
decides on birds. 

You may call five, which she does with beckoning fingers, 
from among the expectant faces raised to hers. Ethel may 
have six birds this morning. How many more must she 
cll? 





Fig. 2. 
Five little birds may perch on this tree at the right. 


One 
lonely little bird here at the left. Five birds and one bird 


are how many birds? 
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One bird and five birds? Five birds may fly away. 
(hidden behind the fire screen.) How many now? Back 
again little birds! One bird flew away! (hidden behind the 
closet door.) How many now? 

The same idea is developed through 4+ 2 and 3 + 3, the 
play changing in regard to the children chosen, and what 
they impersonate. 

Multiplication and division are taught as a class exercise 
in much the same way. “Now you are tired of being some- 
one else, and you may be my own children again. “How 
many children doI touch? “One.” “And here?” “One.” 
(touch each one of the six.) How many ones have I 
touched? How many ones in six? How many ones make six? 
You may form rings with two children in each ring. (Fig. 3.) 

(The joining of hands seems 
to make clear the idea of 
twos as units.) How many 
rings could we make from 
six? How many two’s in 
six? We will have three in 
a ring. Four. Why, two 
poor children left out! Can't 
you make another ring with 
four? Five inaring. One 
poor child left out all alone. 
Come quickly and make six 
in a ring. 

In place of this exercise | 
have another which has -~ 
proved satisfactory. I have 
cut the regular 22x 28 
mounting sheets into cards 5x83. A red line is drawn 
across the middle of the card. One is given to each 
child. The leaders are little girls, the swiftest and deftest 
possible, who in a short time, learn to distribute material 
with great rapidity. 

Ten counters are now given to each child. 
button molds, colored disks 





A “* Two,” 


Fig. 3. 


They may be 
from Milton Bradley’s, or 
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Fig. 4. Cards with button counters. 


merely flat buttons which the children bring from home. As 
the supply for each row is in aseparate box, the distribution 
is soon accomplished. 

Following directions and working as one child, the class 
is able to make all the combinations of number from 2 to 10 
arranging their circles on the plan of number cards. (Fig. 4.) 
(By Anna B. Badlam.) 

The recitations may be occasionally in concert, by a se- 
lected row, or by separate children, varying to avoid the 
evils which arise from all concert recitations. ‘This exercise 
is particularly valuable in making clear the different combi- 
nations of one number. 

Blackboard Devices. 

As the children and I are to spend so much of each day 
in the schoolroom, we wish it to be as pretty as possible, 
We have ample blackboard space and I have utilized some 
of it for number work as follows. On the board at the back 
of the room is a border of daisies and buttercups, within 
which are drawn the number cards in all combinations. 
(Fig. 5.) 

On another board are placed the numbers in order thus. 
(Fig. 1) and so on down to 10. (Fig. 2.) 

The work is in colored chalks which give excellent color 
effects, and add greatly to the brightness of the room. At 
the same time, by being constantly before them, the number 
is impressed on the minds of the children. 

In General. 

With all number work we vary the lessons as much as 
possible, and by means of new devices keep the children 
thinking and active, quite unconsciously. 
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A song or a recitation in the middle of a lesson when the 
interest begins to flag, will often start the class out with re- 
newed vigor. ‘The following little finger plays are probably 
familiar to most teachers. 





The Bee-hive. 


‘“‘Here is the beehive, 
Where are the bees? 

Hidden away where nobody sees. 
Soon they come creeping 

Out of the hive, 
One, two, three, four, five.” 


The Ant-hill. 


“Once I saw an ant hill, 
With no ants about. 
So I said “Dear little ants 
Won’t you please come out?” 
Then as if the little ants 
Had heard my call, 
One, two, three, four, five came out 
And that was all.” ~ 











Fig. 5. 


Blackboard design. 


For washing slates, we all start together, singing to the 
tune of “Yankee Doodle.” 


Here’s the way we wash our slates, 
And all keep time together. 

Here’s the way we rub and scrub, 
And all keep time together, 

Here’s the way we wipe them dry, etc. 














At a signal al! slates are turned together. 
sponges away, second bell, positions. 

I find the children enjoy doing daily tasks of this sort with 
military precision, and system in class exercises saves endless 
wear for both teacher and scholars. 


One bell, 






































It takes so little to make a child happy that it is a pity 
in a world full of sunshine and pleasant things, that there 
should be any wistful faces, empty hands, or lonely young 
hearts. 

















—L. M. Child. 
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Nature Studies. 


By SARAH E. SCALEs, Lowell, Mass. 





A gush of bird song, a patter of dew, 
A cloud, and a rainbow’s warning ; 
Suddenly, sunshine and perfect blue, 
An April day in the morning. 
— Harriet K. Spofford. 
April Skies. 

The name of this month comes from a word meaning to 
open, referring to the opening of the earth to produce fruits, 
or to the unfolding of buds. Either way the cause is the 
same, being the sun, which for fourteen hours a day diffuses 
light and warmth. ‘That beautiful time known as twilight is 
now quite apparent, not ending in most places till 8 Pp. M. 

Moon’s phases. Direct attention to these, and heighten 
interest by relating any of the moon myths. ‘These are 
found in almost all languages, as in the Chinese, German, 
Indian, or Iceland lore. 

Tell children about the Indians and their manner of reck- 
oning time, by moons. This one in some tribes, being 
known as the “ Spring Moon.”” Memory gems, “Seven times 
One,” or the “New Moon” will be appropriate. 

Star pictures. See if the children can identify the most 
prominent now, and notice the apparent change of position 
at different hours. 

Our Brown Earth. 


The warmth of an April sun penetrates the ground to such 
an extent, that Jack Frost’s spell is o’er. If we walk abroad 
on all sides we may see signs of change. 

Underground stems are pushing their way to the light, 
and cracks and fissures are seen. Here and there in hollows 
water may stand, or perhaps snow may be found, but the 
fiat of nature has gone forth ; winter is over. 

Swollen rivers are subsiding, and along their banks is 
found much debris. 

Low lands are now turned into swamps or marshes. Any 
near you? Do they remain as such during the summer? 

What kind of soil do you find in these swamps? The 
color and construction? Reference to peat and boggy land 
as a source of future use as fuel. Incidental mention of 
coal formation. 

On the surface of the fields or meadows, after the snow 
has gone, look for rocks and stones which have been left 
there. If in a boulder country, show connection between 
the ice period ages ago, and their position. 


April Showers, 


Much has been written about the uncertainty of the 
weather this month. Keep a record of the rainy days. 

Notice the characteristics of the showers; a veil seems 
drawn over the sky, and down come the warm, round rain- 
drops to the ground, or lodge on the bark of trees or leaves 
glittering with light, like diamonds, as the cloud passes 
over. 

Perchance a rainbow is seen. ‘Then the birds come out 
and fill the air with melody. = 

Another phase of the weather may be a blustering north- 
wester with snow squalls, and yet again, a deliberate down- 
pour. Be prepared for any change. 

If statistics are wanted, it may be found that in most of 
the northern states a rainfall of two to four inches on an 
average will take place. Mississippi has more rainfall than 
other states, varying from six to nine miles. 

Look at the clouds. . It is a good time to commence les- 
sons on them. See the white feathery nature of the highest 
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ones, the dome-shaped kind lower down, source of many 
showers, and the sunset clouds, with their coloring. 

See if the sky is overcast with continuous clouds, as much 
as in the winter months, or if the blue sky is more visible. 

Do you consider the weather in any degree as settled? 
Can you see the use of the showers? 

Has any one wind prevailed? Any severe wind storms 
or gales? Any unusual features ? 


Spring’s Awakening. 

The one thought of the month is the quickening of vege- 
table life, caused by the sun and rain. 

The vernal coloring of the bark and blossoms of the trees 
is quite remarkable, and should be noticed. 

The ascending sap swells the bark and gives it a glisten- 
ing appearance. 

See the crimson bark of the peach, the golden green of 
some of the willows, the grey ashen green of the poplar, the 
crimson blossoms of the red maple, and the faint pink of the 
oak foliage, for a beautiful effect. 

In this connection Lowell’s poem, “ Sunthin’ in the Pas- 
toral Line,’’ Bigelow papers, may be interesting and suggest- 
ive to the teacher. 

The germination of the seed, is a lesson which has many 
phases, and should be presented from more than the scien- 
tific point. 

Plant seeds in great variety and number, to admit of 
being pulled up for examination. Collect from garden, soil 
and watch for self-sown seeds. 

All kind of twigs should be collected, and put into bot- 
tles, to watch growth. Do not feel as if you must give a 
stated formal lesson on everything. Children should gener- 
alize truths for themselves, and not see through your eyes. 
Weave all your studies together. Suggestive and seasonable 
stories and memory gems help very much. 

Some familiar April wild flowers may be mentioned. 
These given for March will still be found. 

Anemone or wind flower. Rue anemone. Early crow- 
foot or buttercup. Marsh marigold. Violets. Early Sax- 
ifrage. Plantain-leaved everlasting. Whitlow grass. Dan- 
delion. Five-finger or cinque-foil. Arbutus (in some 
localities.) Wild strawberry. Jack in the pulpit, and others 
according to locality. 


Animal Life. 





The birds and their 


movements will be the 
most prominent feature 
< of the month. When the 


sun shines with a genial 
warmth, we may expect to see and hear 
them. Acold or high wind, or a sudden 
shower renders them mute. 

See robin some fine spring morning 
perched upon a bough, facing the sun, 
pouring forth his cheery song. Watch him 
hop along the ground, looking for earth 
worms. ‘The early morning concert of the 
birds is worthy of a larger audience than it 
receives. 

Do you know the notes of any of our wild birds? 
robin, bluebird, peewee phebe, or song sparrow? 
make them out when heard. 

. Question children in regard to habits and movements of 
our common birds. 

Hints. Names of various kind. Manner of flight, etc. 
Nest buildings. Song and general appearance. A careful 
observer in April, will notice numerous accessions to 
all the early birds, more robins, blue birds, kingfish- 
ers; myrtle birds, known by four yellow spots on crown, 
rump, and sides of breast, will be seen during the early 
part of the month. 

The pretty little ruby crowned knights will tarry a little, 
and then go still farther north. 

The yellow poll warblers, the field and chipping sparrows 
arrive. We miss the red crossbill, he has gone north. The 
last of the month, we find white-throated sparrows, swallows, 
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swifts, brown thrushes, and house wrens appearing. (See 
“Our Common Birds,” Grant; a very valuable work.) 

Other forms of animal life. Keep a sharp lookout for 
these, as beetles, ants, bees, moths, and butterflies. Earth- 
worms, from whence do they come, especially after a 
shower? 

Frogs and toads may be seen and heard. Gather in pond 
or ditch a mass of their eggs, and place in ajar of water 
and watch them develop. If the eggs seem connected by 
a string, they are toads. 

Draw different phases of animal life as much as possible. © 

Teachers can make a calendar on board or paper and be 
sure to record whatever is seen. 


Nature’s Calendar, 1893. 














Date. What seen. Where., By whom. Remarks. 
Ss ao ee Se ee 
| 
dial Se : 
Notable Days. 
April Fool’s Day, (unknown origin) Easter, Froebel’s 
birthday. 


(If those teachers who desire any special help in Nature studies will address Miss 
Scales at this office, she will answer them in our next issue.—Ep.) 





Daffodils. 
* The daffodils are here,— 
The whole of April in a tuft of grass.” 


Botany for Little Folks. 


By S. LILIAN BLAISDELL, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mother Nature’s Babies. 


O you remember the friend of ours who went to sleep 

I) last fall when Jack Frost came? Let us watch the 

trees and Mother Nature’s great bed every day and 
perhaps we’ll catch some of these friends waking up. 

Did you ever hear mamma sing, “‘Rock-a-bye baby on the 
tree top,” etc? Howstrange! A baby onatreetop. But 
strange things are true sometimes. I know of hundreds of 
little babies that have been rocking all winter long on a tree- 
top. You can’t believe it? Bring some twigs tomorrow and 
we'll see. 

(With delightful anticipation the twigs are brought: 
lilac, poplar, willow, maple, etc.) Let us look at one. 
What would have some day grown out on this twig, if it had 
been left on the tree? Paul, come show us where you think 
a leaf would come out. Does it look like a leaf now? 
What must it do to be a leaf? What do we call very small 
children who are but little grown! What may we call these 
very young leaves? Babies, to be sure,—leaf babies. 
Shouldn’t you think they would freeze in the cold winter ! 
Ah, but they are wrapped up good and warm in little coats 
just as youare. Like to see them? (Distribute a row of 
babies, any kind, to each child. Let the children do the 
talking. They will. A new live world is open to them.) 
“My babies have red coats on!” Mine are dressed in 
green; they feel just like silk.” “See my babies—they 
have such lovely fur coats!” “Oh, what is all that sticky 
stuff for?” Mother Nature had no needles and thread like 
ours, so used gum to fasten the babies’ coats. “My babies 
look like tops.” (Are not the essential facts of exter- 
nal appearance, color, form, and peculiarities of surface, 
noted just as truly as if expressed in more botanical language ?) 
Before the interest lags in the least, remark, “I think the 
babies are hungry now. Who will give them some nice 
breakfast in a jar and let them rest awhile in the sunshine ?”’ 
Loving thoughts are thus led to crystallize into loving 
deeds. 

Succeeding mornings: First, twigs of one kind are 
observed ; later two or more kinds compared. Besides 
general appearance of each bud, children observe arrange- 
ment on the twigs. Lilac buds are readily obtained and 
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simple to describe. How many babies in one place? Are 
both on same side of stem? How are yours, Helen? Yours, 
Jean? “What may we say then, of all lilac buds? 

The terms ‘opposite’ and ‘alternate’ are learned as easy 
as ‘elephant’ or ‘sky-rocket’, if presented the moment the 
new ideas are aroused. Botanical knowledge is not, how- 
ever, the primary motive of this study, but rather to stimulate 
the observing powers, to quicken desire for investigation, 
and to create a genuine appreciation and love for the world 
of nature. Observing nature’s constant endeavor to fulfil 
its destiny, what powerful lessons of order, obedience, duty 
and perseverence may be inculcated. 

In a few days, behold! The babies are certainly awake. 
How they grow! Their winter wraps are getting too small. 
Great is the interest too see how the babies look inside. 
Which kind grew the quickest? Is the coloring the same in- 
side as out? Compare surface of inner leaves to outer cover- 
ing. What becomes of the outgrown wraps? Later: Who has 
seen anything strange on the ground under the poplar tree? 
How are the leaves opening? 
Unfolding, untwisting, or un- 
rolling? Who has noted the 
baby ferns? 

“Oh, Miss A, the babies in’ 
these red cloaks don’t look a 
bit like leaves, see!” (Just 
the observation we’ve been 
expecting.) Look at them 
through this magnifying glass. 





Winged babies of maple tree. 


What do they look like? How do the willow, alder and poplar 


buds look? Are the catkins allalike? What falls from some 
with the slightest jar? (With the older children the destiny 
of pollen may be told in story form, but with th younger, 
it is best to wait for simple and larger flowers.) Later: 
What is floating about the poplar trees? What has become 
of the maple flowers? Babies yet—what kind? Seen any 
similar babies on other trees? 

With the awakening buds may be learned the following 
verses, sung to the tune of “The Song of the Rain,”’ in Miss 
Jenk’s “Songs and Games for Little Ones.”’ 


The Sunshine’s Caress. 


To the little brown cradles, 
Where the leaf babies sleep, 

Came the sunshine with a soft caress, 

And whispered, ‘‘Buds, dear little buds, 
Throw off your old winter wraps, 

And put on your new spring dress,” 

Said the sunshine with its soft caress. 
From the cradles they peeped 
With a timid gaze, 

Just to answer this soft caress, 

They quickly courtesied a sweet “Good-day !” 
Then donned they all new dresses so gay; 
And they said, “The world we'll bless, 

Thank you, sunshine, for your soft caress.” 


The Babies Home. 


Where do the babies of which we have been talking 
live? Let us make a picture of their home. (Children 
dictate parts to be drawn, beginning at ground level. Draw 
roots last. Sketch a human dwelling beside it, including 
underground parts.) Tracy, play this house is yours. How 
tall is it? Is the leaf babies’ home as tall as the house? 
Of what is each home made? How colored? Whatdo we 
call the different places where people eat and sleep in the 
house? On what parts of the tree do the babies sleep? 

How is the house kept firmly in its place? The tree? 
What runs from basement to attic of house to carry water? 
Are there water pipes in the tree home too? No? What 
makes the babies grow? Where get their food? Observe 
diminishing water in the jar. How did the babies get it? 
Examine stems for passage way. ‘Test the truth of the idea 
by standing the more porous twigs in ink for a day or two, 
then, breaking them, find ink creeping up inside. 

Why does mamma wet the earth around her plants? 
Where must the little doors or mouths be that let the water 
into the pipes? Now who knows what those queer little 
threads are that we saw growing at the ends of the willow 
twigs, under water ? 

Observe roots of tree-home as to size, form, color and 
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strength, the children recalling their own observations where 
tree roots have been uncovered. Follow the water up the 
steep stairway through the trunk and branches and out into 
the growing leaves. What happenshere? ‘There are hun- 
dreds of tiny windows on the underside of each leaf. What 
comes through them into the leaf? Just what comes through 
a house window—air and sunshine. What do the air and 
sunshine do? 

Change the mineral water into syrup, called sap, that tree- 
babies like to eat. Trace course of sap back to roots. 
Could the tree have this nice sap to eat if there were no sun- 
shine to help make it? How do plants fare in a cellar? 
Why do we open our house windows? But shouldn’t you think 
so many people would use up all the good air after a while? 
(Speak of the trade we make with the trees, and of the 
wonderful power of transforming our poisonous air into 
beautiful shade leaves and luscious fruit.) Why does it smell 
so sweet and fresh in the country? Older children may com- 
pare processes of plant growth to animal physiology, observe 
structure of wood from cross-sections of trunk and branches, 


and note peculiarities in trunk and branching of different 
trees. 


Babies No Longer. 


How the babies have changed! We hardly know them 
in their new dresses. (Distribute leaves of one kind ; if ques- 
tions always follow a logical order, the children will acquire 
habits of logical thinking. ‘The following points kept in 
mind, may help to sustain orderly observation.) 

As awhole. Name. 

Farts present. Shall I tell you another name for the 
baby’s dress? By what does the leaf hold on to the branch ? 
etc. 

Blade. Relative size. Color,—are both sides alike? 
Shape—What does the leaf make you think of? Edge— 
How is the dress trimmed? Run your finger all along 
the edge (or use pencil.) Where seen such an edge be- 


fore? Peculiarities of surface. How feel? Rough? Any 
hairs? Glossy? Venation—who sees sap-pipes? Where? 
How feel? Let us draw a picture of them. What look 
like? It has been suggested that a feather be fastened to a 


large card or chart, and all leaves 
having feather arrangements of 
veins be considered of the same 
family and fastened therewith. The 
sketch of a hand may be pasted on 
another card, a piece of netting 
and a drawing of car tracks, on 
a third and fourth. ‘The children 
enjoy discovering new members 
of each family. The same plan 
may be followed in the classifica- 
tion of form and of edges. 





A feather card. 


Petiole. Length, color, shape, and surface. Is it grooved 
—upper or lower side? Guess why? Any hairs or prick- 
les? Why? 

Stipules. Number, size and color. 

Uses. Hygienic, food, shade. 


Air—“A Little Light.” 


“God make my life a little leaf 
In kindness to unfold, 

A little shield from every grief, 
Alike for young and old.” 


What abundant material for language exercises, both oral 
and written, and for number analysis. 

What do you think Pussy Willow would say of herself and 
the things about her, if she could talk? Let the children 
interpret this autobiography in writing and mount the 
“author” at the head of the paper. This method will facili- 
tate the writing of many an otherwise prosaic description. 
For the first work topical hints may be placed upon the 
board to guide logical description. 

On tablets of clay, leafforms may be impressed to make 
borders or designs. 

Valuable hints and stories in this connection may be found 
in the “The Fairyland of Flowers,” “Seaside and Way- 
side” (Vol. III) and in “Little Flower Folks.” 
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Questions for Primary Grades. 


Supt. B. C. Gregory, of the Trenton (N. J.) schools has 
devised a novel and most interesting scheme of examination 
questions which has, for its object, to suggest rational 
methods of teaching. He obtained his questions from sup- 
erintendents and teachers outside the city. They were 
not asked to prepare these questions on the methods the 
teachers of Trenton had been pursuing, but upon those that 
the superintendent thought they should pursue,— that is, 
ideal questions pre-supposing an ideal state of things. 
The only limitation imposed was that the questioners 
should keep within the scope of the work of each grade. 
Supt. Gregory says “ the results have been in the last degree 
stimulating.” 

All honor to the man brave enough to initiate such a 
scheme and progressive enough to wish to get out of the 
“ruts.” Below are some of the questions given to the 
lower grades. 

Geography. 
First Grade. 
Prepared by Susan A. REILLy, State Normal School, Trenton N. J. 

1. (Teacher place a cube on the centre, a sphere on 
the front right hand corner, an oblong on the back left hand 
corner of a table and have pupils tell where on the table each 
object is.) 

2. Name two objects on the north side of your room. 

3. On which side of your school does the sun shine in 
your window? 

4. In what direction does the sun travel across the 
sky? 

5- On what kind of days do we see dark and heavy 
clouds? 

6. What is the color of the sky? 

7. When are nearly all the trees without leaves? 

8. When do the buds come on the trees? 

g. Name two wild flowers that bear a blue blossom? 

10. What do the bees get from the flowers? 

11. Name an animal that gives us something we eat or 
drink every day. 

12. Name two places in Trenton where you have seen 
men making things. 

13. Why does the water during a rain run towards the 
gutter ? 

14. Why do you water your plants? 

Second Grade. 

1. (Teacher sketch on blackboard a picture of a river 
flowing through a mountainous country, clouds hanging over 
mountain, island in the river, and a ship on the river.) 
Where is the ship? Where is the island? Where are the 
clouds ? 

2. (Teacher place objects on a table and have pupils 
make a picture of the top of the table.) 

3. Through what streets would you pass in going from 
your school to the State House, or tell how you would turn 
(right or left) in going from your room to the principal’s 
room. 

4. Where do you see the sun at noon? 

5. Which way does the shadow of a tree fall in the after- 
noon ? 

6. Name the colors you have noticed in the rainbow. 

7. In what part of the sky did you see a rainbow in the 
evening? 

8. How did you know when the bean seed began to 
grow? 

g. Where do ferns grow? 

10. Where do water lilies grow? 

11. Name a tree that is green in winter. 

12. Draw the shape of the snowflakes you have seen. 

13. On which side of State street does the snow melt 
first ? 

4 When the sidewalk dries where does the water go? 

When did the robin go away? Where did he go? 

W hy did he go? 

16. Where do we find the smooth round pebbles? 

17. When do the leaves fall? 

18. Are the days growing longer or shorter now? 
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Third Grade. 


1. (Teacher sketch on blackboard a picture of a river 
flowing through a mountainous country, clouds hanging over 
mountain, island in the river, and a ship on the river.) 
Where is the ship? Where is the island? Where are the 
clouds? Child describes the picture ae) what is in the 
background, middle, right and left. 

2. What creek runs through Trenton? 

3- Into what water does it flow? 

4. Why does it flow? 

5. In what part of the creek is the current most rapid ? 

6. If you launch a toy ship on the creek, in what direc- 
tion will it sail ? 

7- On which bank of the creek is the Penn. 
station ? 

8. What is an island? 

9. Make a picture of an island? 

10. What is a plain? 

11. What plains have you seen? 

12. What causes swamps? 

13. What part of Trenton is a swamp? 

14. In what part of Trenton did George Washington 
capture the Hessians? 

15. Why is Trenton called the capital city ? 

16. Why do plants need to grow? 

17. Why are the potatoes of cold countries so small ? 

18. How are the roots of the rose-bushes kept alive in 
the winter? 

19. When is your schoolroom warmer, just before the 
fire is made or after it has gone out? 

20. Which is the warmer part of the day before sunrise 
or after sunset? 

21. During what season does the sun shine the greatest 
distance in the south windows at noon? Why? 
Name an animal that lives in a shell. 


railroad 


23. Name an animal that is covered with fur. 

24. From what direction do warm winds come? 

25. Why do boats run on the canal? 

26. What do they carry ?. 

27. What is the stone called which looks like your 


Christmas pudding ? 


(Pupils will answer ten questions of the above, and as many more as possible.) 


Language. 


First Grade. 
(Prepared by Miss Anna B. Bapiam, of Boston.) 


(Write answers in full sentences. 


1. How many feet has a boy? A bird? A dog? 
2. How does kitty’s tongue feel when she laps you? 
How does the dog’s tongue feel ? 
3. With what does a fish swim? 
fly ? 
4. What does kitty say when she wants you to notice 
her? What does the dog say? 
5. When are kitty’s eyes large 
they small and narrow? 
6. Where does pussy keep her claws when she does not 
want to use them? 
7. Why can you not hear her step? 
8. What animal gives us milk? 
milk? What animal gives us wool? 
wool ? 
g. What has the cow upon her head? 
use them for? 
10. Name some little animals that gnaw 
their food. What do they like for food? 
11. What can the duck do that the hen cannot? 
can the duck swim ? 
12. What are the hen’s feet made for? 
get by scratching the dirt? 
13. What animals eat grass and hay? 
useful to us? 
14. Name some wild animals. 
15. ‘Tella little story about your doll. girls.) 
Tell a story about some toy you have. (boys.) 


With what does a bird 


and round? When are 


What is made from 
What is made from 


What does she 
and nibble 
Why 
What does she 


What animals are 
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APRIL SONG. 


- ELIZABETH H. DUNHAM. 
Con tinio. 







Oh, the ae of A- pril, With its sweet spring flow-ers, 


With its sun-shine and blue skies, And its A - prilshow’rs! 





REFRAIN. 





A - pril, <A - pril, Oh, themonth of A - pril! 


a. 


See the early swallow 
O’er the water skim. 

“Swallow, you have come too soon,” 
April laughs at him. 


Refrain. 
Cease the plashing rain drops, 
Now the sky is clear, 
Little birds, come back, come back, 
April is here. 
Refrain. 


Language Stories. 


Selfish Johnnie. 


Johnny and Mary were blowing bubbles; that is, Johnny was, 
for there was but one pipe. ‘‘O Johnny, let me take the pipe 
sometimes?” begged Mary, her pretty lips pouting. ‘‘ O never 
mind, Mary,” answered Johnny. ‘‘ Watch me; I'll blow the 
bubbles for you.” What do you think of Johnny? 


Little Mary and the Pansies. 


‘‘Child, child,” cried little Mary’s aunt, ‘“‘how do you make 
these pansies of yours grow so large and beautiful?” ‘‘ Why 
auntie, I’m sure I don’t know,” answered Mary, blushing rosy red, 
**unless — unless — perhaps it’s just because I love them.” 
Then Mary’s auntie caught the little child up in her arms and 
held her close, saying, ‘‘ Was there ever such a Mary as this 
Mary!” What do you suppose she meant? 


“T’ll Call the Bird-Police.” 


Up in the great oak, in Johnny’s bird-house, live Mrs. Wren and 
her family, and Mrs. Sparrow and her family. Mrs. Wren lives 
in the east tenement, and Mrs. Sparrow in the west. ‘ Chirp, 
chirp;” says Mrs. Wren; ‘‘ my house is best.” ‘‘ Chirp, chirp,” 
says Mrs. Sparrow;” my house is best.” ‘‘ Hush, hush, silly 
birds,” calls Robin Redbreast, ‘ I'll call the bird-police.” ‘‘ Chirp, 
chirp,” said the little birds meekly, as each hopped quietly into her 
own little house. 


The Kind Car-Driver. 


‘“What is the car stopping for?” growled the men in the 
horse-car one morning. ‘‘ There is no one on the track. There 
is nothing in the way.” The men stood up in the car to look; and 
what do you suppose they saw? Just this; a big rag doll lying 
across the track. Its little owner stood on the sidewalk 
frightened to see her dolly in such danger. ‘‘ Well, well,” said 
the men; ‘‘ did that driver stop to pick up a rag doll?” Then 
the cross men smiled. They couldn’t help it, you know; because 
they all had little girls at home, and someway they were glad the 
driver had been so kind. 


My Dog Sprig. 


Sprig is just the brightest and smartest dog that I ever saw. 
He is a little fellow, with short ears and two very bright eyes. 
He wears a brownish yellow coat with trimmings of white 
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around the collar. Evenif his face isn’t white, he has a nice 
clean face, and altogether he is one of the happiest, merriest 
little dogs I know of. One night Sprig’s master came home from 
Boston and had a large, leather bag with him. Sprig wanted to 
take it up stairs, so his master put the handle in his mouth and 
away Sprig went. But the bag was heavy and the poor little 
fellow couldn’t hold it up, without having the bag drag on the 
stairs. So what do you think he did? He wasn’t going to give 
it up. He put the bag on the stairs, turned himself around, and 
then taking the bag in his teeth, went backward up the rest of 
the steps, and finally took the bag safely into his master’s room. 
This is a true story of what Sprig did. 


Maple Leaves and Pine Needles. 


‘“*O dear, dear,” fretted a little Pine tree. ‘‘ I wish I had nice 
broad leaves like the Maple. See, its fresh, new leaves are un- 
folding every day. Soon the whole tree will be covered with a 
lovely, green cloak. Hateful old needles, if only I had leaves 
like the Maple.” Then the sun went down behind the hills and 
both Pine tree and Maple went fast asleep. By and by Jack Frost 
came creeping into the forest. ‘‘Ha, ha,” laughed he; ‘“ they 
think I am gone for this winter. We'll see! we'll see! Morning 
came. The sun crept up again from behind the hills. The Maple 
and the Pine awoke. ‘ O dear, dear!” wept the Maple; ‘‘ see my 
little leaf-buds all blackened by the Frost.” And the little Pine 
tree sighed softly to herself and said, ‘‘ My needles are best after 
all, I think.” 


Don and Tabby. 


Don was a dog and Tabby was a cat. Now sometimes dogs 
and cats do not like each other at all. But Don and Tabby were 
the best of friends. You will think Tabby was good natured 
when [ tell you what Don used to do to him. The back stairs in 
the house where they lived led up to the back hall and another 
flight then led to the attic. Up and down these two flights Tabby 
and Don would run and play. One day Tabby went up all alone 
and left Don inthe kitchen. His master came out to give him 
his dinner and said to Don, ‘‘ Where’s Tabby ? Go and get Tabby, 
Don. He must have his dinner.” Away dashed Don up the back 
stairs and found Tabby just climbing into the attic. Before 
Tabby could run, Don grasped him by his neck and came bringing 
him down the stairs, poor Tabby going thump, thump, on each 
step, and took him to his master. Never a sound did Tabby 
make, but quietly ate his dinner, and Don looked very proud when 
his master patted him and said, ‘‘Good boy, good Don.” 


Crocus and the Snowdrop. 


‘“*Tap, tap, tap.” ‘ Listen,” whispered the little Crocus to her 
half-sister Snowdrop. What is that?” 

‘Tap, tap, tap.” ‘I hear it,” said the Snowdrop. ‘‘It is the 
rain—the soft spring rain. He has come to call us up.” 

‘« But I am very sleepy,” said the little Crocus, and she fell fast 
asleep again. Little Snowdrop turned in her little bed, stretched 
out her little feet, then pushed up her pretty head to see. Every- 
where the earth was all white and cold. There was snow on the 
ground. But it was not very deep snow, and the warm sun was 
melting it very fast. 

“Tap, tap, tap,” called the rain again, and this time up came 
little sleepy Crocus. Snowdrop was glad of little Crocus for 
company, for it was very lonely through the long cold nights. 
And by and by the Hyacinths and the Daffy-down-dillies came. 
Then such a merry time as these early flowers had of it, waiting 
for the leaves and the other flowers to come. 


A Little Girl Poet. 


There was once a beautiful little girl with great violet eyes, 
and soft, golden hair. I think the violets had crept into her 
heart some way and had taught her to see strange, beautiful 
things. I think the violets must have taught her the secrets and 
the language of flowers, too; for when she went out into the 
fields she saw many beautiful things that other little girls did 
not see. Often she talked with the flowers. They understood 
what she said: for they always nodded back to her and looked at 
her with such a bright smile. The pine trees whispered together 
as she passed by. She heard them; for she often put out her 
hand and touched them tenderly, knowing that they were saying 
kind words about her. 

She understood the bird language too, and if you could have 
seen the birds listen, and have heard them twitter, you would 
have had no donbt that the birds understood her language as 
well as she did theirs. Even the ugly worms and caterpillars 
she was very careful not to harm, for she knew each one was a 
prince or princess in disguise. The butterfiies often told their 
secrets to her. Sometimes people laughed at her when she called 
the butterfiies little child angels; but she Knew they laughed 
only because they could not understand and had not such beauti- 
ful eyes to look through as she had. By-and-by when the little 
girl had become a woman, she wrote out all these beautiful 
stories of the bees and birds, the flowers, the trees, the cater- 
pillars and the butterflies that she had learned and put them into 
a book. Then the people called her a poet; and everybody, old 
and young, were so glad to read these beautiful secrets that had 
been in her heart since she was a very, very little girl. 
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(This page is arranged for teachers whose busy lives leave them little time to read. 
Some of the leading events in the literary world with which teachers would like to be 
familiar will be given here each month.) — Ep. 


April. 


‘* April is here! 
There’s a song in the maple, thrilling and new; 
There’s a flash of wings of the heaven’s own hue; 
There’s a veil of green on the nearer hills; 
There’s a burst of rapture in the woodland rills ; 
There are stars in the meadow dropped here and there ; 
There’s a breath or arbutus in the air; 
There a dash of rain, as if flung in jest; 
There’s an arch of color spanning the west; 

April is here.” 








A massive stone cross, nineteen feet high, is to be erected over 
the tomb of Audubon, the naturalist, in Trinity cemetery, New 
York City. It will, very appropriately, face the new Audubon 
Avenue, which is to be cut through to One Hundred and Fifty- 
fifth street. 


Richard Jeffries’ recent death will attract special attention to 
his last volume, ‘‘ The Toilers of the Field.” Richard Jeffries 
was the English counterpart of our own Burroughs, Torrey, 
Flagg and Abbott. He wrote delightfully of nature and of 
country life, and his style is as clear and crisp as an October 
morning. The ‘‘toilers of the field,” described in Jeffries’ last 
volume, are the English farmers and farm-laborers. In reading 
this book, one is surprised to find how old-fashioned, conserva- 
tive, primitive the English farmers are, compared with our own. 
For instance, they still persist in cutting their grass by hand 
on the theory that the knives of the mowing-machine injure the 
root-stalk and decrease the next year’s crop! These sketches 
will correct a good many rose-colored, but false, impressions 
of English rural life. After reading them, one gets a new 
flavor from Tennyson’s provincial and dialect poems. 


Philadelphia has a new literary weekly, called The Citizen, 
edited by Agnes Repplier. 

Science no longer stops at the boundary-line of mystery. 
Ghosts will have to bea little more careful of their actions in 
the future. They are be.ng investigated. Every ex-carnate 
freak gets into the note-book of the psychical reporter. Here, 
for instance, is Rev. Minot J. Savage, the well-known Unitarian 
clergyman of Boston, out with a book called ‘‘ Psychics,” which 
just bristles with well-authenticated ghost-data, for science to 
work upon. How a city clergyman should have found time to 
gather and arrange so many bona jide ghost stories is a mystery 
in itself. But here they are —page after page of ‘‘ manifesta- 
tions,” table-tippings, slate-writings, proxy-communications, 
and all the phenomena of modern spiritualism. But in this case 
we have the word of a clergyman that the anecdotes given are 
genuine and authenticated. Mr. Savage does not offer much in 
the way of theory or explanation. He simply turns ovey his 
budget of mysteries to the public and the Society of Psychical 
Research. It’s a gruesome world that we live in, verily! Imag- 
ination can hardly be held responsible for all these modern 
ghosts,— so unlike the old, disreputable off-color spectre! Now 
these impalpable folk come to us, introduced by clergymen, and 
respectfully investigated by scientists. One need not slink away 
now-a-days to old ruins, gloomy tarns, neglected graveyards or 
deserted houses, to make the acquaintance of the modern ghost. 
He may go to a city parlor, put his finger-tips on an inlaid 
mahogany table—and be convinced. 


Sir Edwin Arnold has produced a Japanese drama, in English 
verse, called ‘‘Adzuma.” It is a thoroughly Oriental story. 
beautifully told. There are some exquisite bits of description 
scattered through the poem. Take, for instance, this chaste and 
delicate picture of a Japanese summer : 


‘‘T like the summer best, when no one fears 
The wind will plunder what the sunshine gave, 
Or winter’s snow come back, for jealousy, 
To shroud the cherry-boughs. 
First there’s the yamabuki, lacquers us 
The hillsides with its gold; and next there bloom 
Rain-roses, silvering them; and then there’s flush 
Of pink-eyes, in the rice-fields; and the lanes 
Are lighted with the fire-fly buds, and flame 
Of red azaleas.” 
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For a year or two the newspapers have been trying to kill off 
Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, on the charge of premeditated 
consumption. But Mr. Stevenson dies reluctantly and protest- 
ingly, and with a good deal of vigorous objurgation of the 
journalistic headsman. He is now in Samoa, working and rest- 
ing, as the mood takes him, and is very well in mind and body, 
except when a newspaper drifts to his remote Eden and informs 
him that he is dying. 


The architects of the Boston Public Library have secured 
M. Puvis de Chevannes to paint the interior decorations of the 
dome. M. Chevannes is the great French fresco painter, whose 
work in the Pantheon, the Sorbonne, and at Rouen and Amiens, 
has made him famous. But for all that, it would not have been 
unbecoming in the architects of the Boston Public Library, 
especially in this year of grace, Eighteen Hundred and Columbia, 
to have given an aspiring, young, American painter a chance to 
spread himself and his colors on that dome. 


The leading book of the month in literary criticism is Edmund 
Clarence Stedman’s ‘‘ The Nature of Poetry.” 


‘ 





The death of Hippolyte Adolphe Taine removes the greatest of 
modern French critics, and one of the greatest critics of this 
century. To most English-speaking people he is known only as 
the author of that magnificent work, ‘‘ Taine’s English Litera- 
ture,”— to this day the best history (not criticism) of English 
literature extant, though written by a Frenchman. But though 
this was doubtless his masterpiece, Taine wrote many other 
notable books, better known in his own country than the 
‘* English Literature.” Among these are, ‘‘ The French Philoso- 
phers of the Nineteenth Century,” (severely critical); a study of 
the Roman historian, Livy; a work on the French Revolution; 
‘* Notes on Paris;” ‘‘ Philosophy of Art,” The Idealin Art, and 
‘« Travels in Italy.” Taine’s style is vivid, pictorial, brilliant. It 
reminds one of Italian skies and sunsets. His grasp of a 
subject, his wide information, his mastery of materials, his 
way of putting things, are superb. Like most French writers, 
Taine was materialistic and atheistic; but after all, this was 
largely what one might paradoxically call a hational provincial- 
ism. If Taine had been porn in Scotland, he would very likely 
have been a Presbyterian. But wherever born, he would have 
been a brilliant and successful writer. 


Welcome to one more true lover and student of nature. We 
have our Thoreau, our Burroughs, Flagg, Torrey and Abbott. 
Now let us admit with pleasure to this goodly company Mr. 
Frank Bolles, who brings his credentials in the shape of two of 
the most delightful books of out-door life ever penned: ** The 
Land of the Lingering Snow,” and ‘*‘ At the North of Bear-camp 
Water;” the latter just from the press of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Readers of the Atlantic Monthly have already met with a 
few of the delightful papers in the latter volume, and have 
rather absorbed than read them, so fascinating, so fresh, so full 
of unique interest are they. Nearly all of them are winter 
studies, and their charm lies in their absolute fidelity to nature, 
and the complete absorption of the writer in his subject. It is 
like photography in words, this nature-sketching of Bolles’, with 
vividaess and movement added to the fidelity of the picture. 
Mr. Bolles lives in the heart of the White Mountains, and when 
he writes of woods and hills it is con amore. 


There are few more elegant writers or better authorities on 
the subject of English literature than Rey. Stopford W. Brooke, 
and the fact that he has undertaken to write a ‘‘ History of 
English Poetry,” from its beginnings to the present time will be 
cause of rejoicing to students of that subject on both sides of 
the water. This work will be issued in instalments, of which 
the first, entitled ‘‘ Early English Literature,” is just issued. It 
discusses ‘‘Conquest and Literature,” ‘‘The Settlement in 
Poetry,” ‘“‘ The Sea,” ‘‘ Christianity and Literature,” ‘‘ Monasti- 
cism and Literature,” ‘‘ The Rise of Literature,” etc. The 
author has attempted a great work, but if every volume of his 
history is as good as the first, it is a work which will be most 
successfully carried out. 


A woman for Poet Laureate? That is the latest suggestion, 
and the woman is Jean Ingelow, by common consent successor 
to Mrs. Browning as the foremost English poetess. But why 
was not a woman thought of in the first place? ‘ There being 
no man suitable” —the critics seem to say —‘‘ we can get along 
with a woman.” 


Two volumes of a new ‘‘ History of the United States,” by 
James F. Rhodes, have made their appearance. This work is 
intended to cover only the period between the compromise 
measures of 1850 and the election of Grover Cleveland. Ten 
years are covered by the first two volumes. As literature these 
volumes are not remarkable, although the style is dignified and 
forcible; but for accuracy and comprehensiveness they will 
prove most valuable additions to the library of every student of 
American history. 
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Contributions to the several departments of Primary 
Epvucation will be welcomed, promptly considered, and, if 
accepted, promptly paid for. 


Hints for May Day in the School-Room. 
By ANNIE CHASE. 


ECORATE the room with green, and, if possible, have a 
plant or some bit of living green at each desk. 
Decorate the black-boards with drawings of marsh mari- 
golds, anemones, hepaticas, violets, tassels of elm, willow, 
etc., etc. 


If possible, have a stuffed specimen of the bluebird or robin, 
for object lessons. 


Bring in pressed specimens of simple leaves for object lessons, 
and to prepare the little folks for further observation when this 
year’s leaves shall venture out. Some of the simple specimens 
will answer for a drawing lesson. 


(Nore. We quote readings, recitations, etc., etc., from * Little 
Flower Folks,” Vol. I., to show the character of readings desired : 
any similar matter for entertainment will answer.) 


Program. 
1. OPENING HYMN. 
2. QUOTATION BY SCHOOL: 
(The lines by Shelley —‘‘ After the slumber of the year,” etc. ,— 
Page 47 “ Flower Folks,” Vol. I.) 
8. READING: 


‘The Story of the Morning Glory Seed.” 
(See page 27 ‘‘ Flower Folks,” Vol. I.) 
(This may be read by the teacher to the children, or better, by 
a class of little ones.) 
4. NATURE SONG. 
5. RECITATION: 


‘* When the Apple Blossoms Stir.” 

(See page 94 “‘ Flower Folks”; also St. Nicholas.) 

6. SPELLING LESSON: 

‘Going Maying.” 

(The teacher tells the story, allowing the children to spell the 
words emphasized as follows: On with hats and coats and we 
will hurry away to the woods. [t must be that now and then a 
little blossom, sheltered by the trees and moss, is opening its bright 
eyes. Let us take this path, etc., etc. It always pleases the 
little folks to ‘“‘ play” that each word spelled is a flower, and 
that he or she ‘‘ beats ” in this game who finds the most flowers. 


7. Marcu AND NATURE SONG. 
8. OBJECT LESSON: 
Robin or Bluebird. 

9. RECITATION: 

** What Robin Told.” 
(See page 55 ‘* Little Flower Folks,” Vol. I.) 
10. RECITATION: 
‘¢ The Secret.” 

(See page 47 ‘‘ Little Flower Folks,” Vol. I.) 
11. ARITHMETIC LESSON. 

(Use flowers, twigs, or leaves for objects.) 
12. Morton SONG. 

(Subject from Nature.) 
13. IMAGINATION STORIES; 

Told by the Children : 
(Subject: Pussy Willows or some twig or flower at hand. ) 
14. SONG AND MARCH. 

(If the children in the smallest room are allowed to set up some 
favorite ‘‘ big doll” as a May Queen in the centre of the room 
where all can see, and beneath a smallarch of evergreen, it will 
add greatly to their enjoyment, and will answer as a subject for 
a lesson in conversation. They will go home in good spirits if 


allowed, in this last march, to move ‘hand in hand” around 
their queen before passing out of the room.) 
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Our Picture. 


We send out to our readers this month a botanical chart for 


spring flower work. The illustrations are made thus large that 
the teacher may be encouraged to sketch them upon the board; or 
if this is not practical, at least the children may see the cuts from 
the chart, the illustrations of which are large enough, we trust, to 
be seen ata fair distance in the room. Just how to use this chart 
each teacher must decide for herself. In primary grades, the 
idea of comparing the little seed with the human baby is always 
acceptable. (See “Botany for Babies,” March Primary Epvuca- 
TION.) In the study of the leaves and stems, tracing exercises 
are invaluable (See March number.) As soon as possible, let the 
little ones bring leaves of various shapes and kinds to the school- 
room to be examined and pressed (or traced) and classified as 
suggested in the large chart. In our next issue, we shall present 
our readers with another botanical chart, a step more advanced in 
plant growth, as will befit the season. Accompanying this is an 
article by an experienced teacher, Miss Blaisdell, on this subject, 
which is the first of a series to be continued through the spring. 
With this skillful, original treatment the teacher need have no fear 
of starting out upon the flower work. The May and June numbers 


will be, as have been the March and April, full of suggestions 
for the work. 


(The following is full of suggestive hints in the use of supplementary 


ictures. The one referred to here, accompanied the January issue of 
RIMARY EDUCATION.— ED.) 


How One Teacher Used the Picture. 


One day I put the picture upon the board, and we all simply 
looked at it. Sharp bright eyes, eager, interested faces peered 
over each other’s shoulders and looked, but nothing was said. 
The picture was then folded away. 

The next morning the little ones found it on the board, but 
instead of referring in any way to the picture, I told them 
stories of homes and home-life in other lands. Turning suddenly 
to the picture I asked, ‘‘ What do you think of this?” In a 
flash they saw the connection. We then discussed the picture in 
an interested, happy fashion. Again it was put away, and we 
took up the regular work. The third morning, and the picture 
was again on the board, but covered. 

I was mentaliy wishing for some one who had not seen the 
picture, when our principal, Mr. L came in. ‘* Good- 
morning, Mr. L Have you a few minutes to spare? ‘Yes.” 

‘*There is a covered picture, these little people have been 
looking at and talking about. I'd like them to make you see it.” 
‘* Ah, yes, I should like to hear about it.” ‘‘ Who wants to help 
Mr. L see that room?” 

They were somewhat abashed at the idea of talking to the 
principal, but they soon forgot themselves and thought only of 
that interesting picture, and of giving Mr. L——a description 
of it. 

To be sure the observations were not ail correct, some 
asserting there was but one window. About half declared that 
the open window slid back in groove, the others thought it opened 
on hinges, and so on. 

Downey, Cal. 











S. L. ULEN. 


(The following directions by Miss Goodyear will be found helptul te 
teachers.—ED.) 


A simple process for duplicating sketches, etc. 

A very easy method of reproducing sketches or other matter 
needed for class-work is by means of carbon paper, which can be 
obtained at a slight cost from any dealer in photographic 
supplies. Place the carbon paper (rough side down) between 
the sketch desired and a sheet of plain paper. Then pass a 
pencil point quite firmly over the lines of the copy as if tracing 
them. The copy will then appear on the under sheet of paper. 

-This method is particularly helpful in reproducing any written 
matter such as examples, tests, etc., since by the process just 
described two copies can always be made instead of one, and 
twelve papers obtained in the time it takes to write six. One 
piece of carbon paper may be used to make innumerable copies. 
Its durability is well proved by its constant use in the check- 
books of dry goods clerks. 


Spelling contests have been introduced into teacher’s institutes 
in New York State. The plan was to select 100 words in 
common use from newspapers, periodicals, etc. In the spelling 
by 291 teachers at three teachers’ institutes held in that state, the 
result is given by the Albany Journal, ‘‘ Among the mis-spelled 
words were the following: Alacrity was missed 83 times, 
apothecaries 67, accommodate 140, accrued 81, asthmatic 69, 
avaricious 94, alphabetical 39, affirmation 60, beneficent 125, 
collegiate 46, committees 110, censurable 93, consoled 141, 
coalesce 141, ceremonial 52, consensus 230, differentiate 129, 
declaration 23, diphtheria 104, extolled 129, effervescent 106, 
embarrass 169, February 31, incomparable 94, marriageable 98, 
nutritious 92, phosphorescence 171, Poughkeepsie 91, weird 139, 
susceptible 93, etc.” Could any other state have done better? It 
is doubtful. 
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(In this department teachers and editor will meet together for a social talk and 
exchange of opinions, experiences and suggestions. All that teachers would say of 
their work, if they were with a congenial company of other teachers will be in place 
here. Questions and letters to the editor will here receive attention and be treated in 
the best way to bring the greatest good to the greatest number.) 


If there is to be a corner in Primary Epucation for dis- 
cussion I should like to have the following question inserted 
if you have room for it. 

Is it possible to keep forty children quiet during all the 
periods of busy work without a severity that makes the child 
unhappy? I have first year children in three classes. Love 
for the teacher and a delight in a quiet orderly school are 
the chief motives I use. These do not secure quietness of 
feet, nor prevent restlessness of body and wandering of eyes. 
Of course if there could be a new kind of busy work every 
day or two, and if the teacher could give much attention to 
the workers, helping unskilled fingers and “showing” dull 
pupils who hadn’t caught the idea in the gene®al explana- 
tion of the work, the enthusiasm would keep the child 
quietly absorbed. But when there are daily, for two hun- 
dred days, three forty-minute periods of busy work (with 
only a moment’s song or marching, between the passing of 
classes) how can there be novelty and brightness every day ? 
Some days the restlessness of my little ones distresses me 
almost into a determination to be severe. But I so shrink 
from bringing in fear as a motive. I know the little ones 
want to do just right. Had I not visited schools where 
scarcely a child moved during all the busy-work period I 
would feel that this quietness was an impossibility. 

I should be very grateful for any solution of this difficulty 
and I think the experiences of teachers, in this line, would 
be helpful to many. A. S. M. 


[I am surprised that you should ever for a moment expect to 
keep forty children quiet all the time. If you have visited such 
schools, be sorry for the children, sorry for the teacher, and 
sorry that child nature has been so poorly studied. A quiet child 
is an anomaly; something is wrong somewhere. 

The secret of a reasonably quiet school of little children is the 
secret of an interested school. Never mind the motion of their 
limbs if their eyes have the right kind of light in them —the 
light of an absorbing interest. That is one side of the matter. 
The other is that a disorderly school cannot be a really inter- 
ested one. I would insist on order and regularity in movement 
for the good of the child more than for the good of the school, 
if that expression is not a contradiction. I would insist on forty 
children doing the same thing in general exercises with an exact- 
ness rarely demanded of children, because it is for the good of 
the child to learn order, obedience, and conformity to require- 
ment. I would not require this but a few minutes at a time but 
for those few minutes I should expect perfect conformity, even 
of five year olds. For instance, in 99 out of 100 primary schools 
of the country one sees a marching exercise spoiled because 
children are allowed to turn their heads in every direction and 
saunter along at will. This disorder is tolerated because ‘ they 
are only little children you know.” The result is the establish- 
ment of a habit that takes years for the higher grades to break 
up. A child naturally takes to military precision and will be far 
happier to be held strictly in such exercises than to be allowed 
the go-as-you-please gait of ordinary primary schools. The good 
of the child demands uniformity in such things even to the 
‘*severity” you suggest. When little first year children are 
signalled to stand there is no reason why one after the other 
should hop up as they please. They are just as capable of get- 
ting up at the same time as high school pupils, and it is for the 
benefit of children all their lives through to be held strictly to a 
few, short, general requirements. Aside from that I would 
grant them every liberty of motion possible. They are in the 
twisting, wiggling stage, and it is in accordance with their phys- 
ical demand to let them indulge in as much of it, as is consistent 
with their character growth. Let us hear from a dozen primary 
teachers on this matter next month. 


In January Educational Review is an article by Professor 
Scripture of Yale College, on testing children for physical and 
mental defects before undertaking to teach them, and before 
deciding that certain ones are dull, stupid, or hopeless. Read 
it. 

Froehel’s birthday occurs April 21. Make mention of it in your 
schoolroom, teachers. Tell the children about him, even if they 
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have never heard of a kindergarten. The man belongs to every 
child, and every child should know about him. At least, puta 
stencil portrait of him on your blackboard. 


‘The Pansy,” ‘* Our Litthke Men and Women,” and ‘ Baby- 
land,” are little periodicals (D. Lothrop Co., Boston) that teach- 
ers should read to keep freshened up in the child spirit. To lose 
that is to lose the key to the child heart. It is difficult to imag- 
ine a successful primary teacher who does not feel a decided 
pleasure in opening these little periodicals for children. They 
get far more attention at the editorial desk of Primary Epuca- 
TION than the learned discourses of the ‘‘ grave and reverend 
seigniors.” They come with all the fragrance of a bouquet of 
— and their freshness is an inspiration to tired eyes and 
orain. 


In a recent talk over first year salaries of primary teachers in 
the Chicago School Board, the general sentiment among the 
members (women members included!) was that $450 was enough 
for new teachers while learning to work, citing the case that the 
first year teachers in Boston get only $425. The Chicago Post 
thus considers the board decision : 

‘* No, $450 is not enough for the first-year teachers, and, for the 
matter of that, $500 is not enough. The work they do is the 
most wearing physically and mentally that is performed by any 
member of our own service, as it is the most important to the 
welfare of the community. When the nervous strain of control- 
ling the impulses of sixty petulant children, the poisoned atmos- 
phere of the schoolroom and the nagging of superintendents, 
assistant superintendents and fad doctors has produced the inev- 
itable result of breaking the health of a teacher, she has only her 
savings from a meager salary to fall back on. We pension our 
murderous, drunken police force, but the woman who has helped 
build up the glories of the state is turned adrift like a disabled 
street car horse. We say give ‘em $500 or twice $500. They 
earn every nickel of it.” 

Will every reader of this magazine and every other educational 
magazine, and those who do not read any educational magazines 
at all (!!) make a low bow of gratitude to the Chicago Post? 


I am under obligation for specimens of work from many 
schools during the month. Nota poor one has been sent me. 
The deftness of baby fingers at this season of the year, shows 
the admirable training that has been going on since they entered 
school last September, with ‘‘ fingers all thumbs.” It is impos- 
sible to publish half of what is sent, but the quality of the work is 
not underrated. If it would be any help or pleasure to the prim- 
ary teachers to have monthly mention made of this work, anda 
running editorial comment given on the distinctive features of 
the various work, I shall be glad to do it. What an excellent 
idea it would be if there could be some circulating medium 
devised whereby this work could be exchanged between teach- 
ers. It would carry suggestion and encouragement as the winds 
carry seeds to take root and flower in other soil. 

‘“Why! it is just like Visiting schools to see this exhibit work 
in your paper,” writes a teacher from the far away Pacific coast; 
and this brings me to talk a little with you about publishing the 
exhibit work sent to this office from different schools. If this 
paper was three times its present size, it could not find space for 
all that comes. A large fraction must be returned or laid by. 
Do not be discouraged because you do not see it appear in these 
columns. The expense of photographing the work makes it a 
luxury to us, as well as to you to give it a public appearance. 
Besides this, the necessity for treating a great variety of sub- 
jects connected with the present all-around curriculum of prim- 
ary schools, makes it impossible to use it all. But it is just as 
welcome for all that. 


A word about the preparation of children’s work for publica- 
tion. 

i. Work on brown or yellow paper will not reproduce. 

2. Never send lead pencil work with an expectation that it can 
be used. 

3. Do not send large, sprawling drawings; children are stre 
to make the persons in these drawings so small that in their 
reduction they become a mere point, out of all relative pro- 
portion to the size of the drawings. 

It is very difficult for grown people to ink over the crude pen- 
cil work of children. Such a clear idea exists in the mind of the 
adult as to the way it should be, that unconsciously the work 
looks stronger and better than when it left the hand of the child; 
or it may look worse. The individuality is pretty sure to be sac- 
rificed. But if you undertake to ink it over, use jet black ink. 
India ink is best, but a perfectly black ink (Stafford’s is best) 
will give good results. It is better to have drawings made about 
one-third larger than they should appear in print. 


In visiting a school recently, the principal moved aside a pretty 
screen in her office, showing a comfortable lounge. ‘‘ Here is 
where I let the sick ones lie down” she said in a winning, wom- 
anly way, ‘‘I find a half hour behind this screen will relieve 
many a headache and send the children back to their work all 
ready to begin again.” 

Blessings on such a principal. Humanity and motherly kind- 
ness are brought into school work at last, and the old time terror 
of the “ school mistress” is fast dropping away from childish 
hearts. 














You’d scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in public on the stage.’ 


The Poppy Land Limited Express. 


‘the first train leaves at six P.M. 

For the land where the poppy blows ; 
And mother dear is the engineer, 

And the passenger laughs and crows. 


The palace car is the mother’s arms ; 
The whistle a low, sweet strain ; 

The passenger winks, and nods, and blinks, 
And goes to sleep in the train ! 


At 8 p.m. the next train starts 
For the poppy land afar. 

The summons clear falls on the ear: 
“All aboard for the sleeping-car !”’ 


But what is the fare to poppy land? 
I hope it is not too dear. 

The fare, is this, a hug and a kiss, 
And it paid to the engineer ! 


So I ask of him who the children took 
On his knee in kindness great, 

“Take charge, I pray, of the trains each day 
That leave at six and eight. 


“Keep watch of the passengers,” thus I pray, 
“For to me they are very dear, 
And special ward, O gracious Lord, 
O’er the gentle engineer.” 
— Edgar Wade Abbot. 


Spring Beauty. 
(Dialogue for two little girls.) 


Oh, my dainty Spring Beauty, pray where did you roam 
That you could not be found ? 

Did you hear the soft rain patter down on your home 
Hidden deep in the ground ? 


Yes, my dear little lady, I heard the low voice 
Of the soft April rain ; 

And it bade me awaken, arise, and rejoice 
That ’tis spring time again. 


But beware, my frail Beauty, and be not too proud 
That you dared to come forth ; 

For your cheek may be chilled, and your form may be bowed 
By the wind .of the North ! 


Have no fears, little lady, I dread not the bleak 
Bitter wind of the North ; 

For the kiss of the sunshine will warm my pink cheek 
And I’m glad I came forth. 


“Little hearts, little hands, 
Keep them pure and white, 
Fit for heavenly errands, 
And the angels’ sight.” 


“Do all the good you can, 
By all themeans you can, 
In all the ways you can, 
In all the places you can, 
At all the times you can, 
To all the people you can, 
As long as ever you can.” 
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The Door to the House. 


There were idle thoughts came in the door, 
And warmed their little toes, 

And did more mischief about the house 
Than anyone living knows. 


When the master saw the mischief done, 
He closed it with hope and fear, 

And he wrote above, instead, “Let none 
Save good thoughts enter here.” 


And the good little thoughts came trooping in 
When he drove the others out, 

They cleaned the walls, and they swept the floor, 
And sang as they moved about.—Katherine Pyle. 





Two April Friends 


(This exercise is adapted for reading or for recitation.) 

One morning in early spring, a sweet wood violet pushed 
aside the dead leaves at her door and peeped slyly ont. 

“It surely must be springtime,”’ she said, then she stood 
very still and listened. 

But she did not hear a single sound, save the rustle of a 
small, meadow mouse that was hunting among the damp, 
dead leaves for some sweet acorns. 

“ How lonely and dreary itseems,”’ she sighed to herself. 
“T wonder if I have come out toosoon!” Then all at once 
she heard a low voice very near her, calling “Awake! 
Awake !” 

Just at that moment she raised her pretty blue eyes, and 
there, right before her, was a slender stem crowned with a 
purplish white blossom. 

Oh, how glad was the lonely violet to find this fair neigh- 
bor standing so near her door ; and when she saw that she 
nodded and smiled at her ina friendly way, she waftcd her 
a kiss so full of the fragrance of her sweet breath thatit filled 
the air. 

Ths fair flower was the wood Anemone; and you must 
know that it was the voice of the wind that had cried 
“ Awake! Awake! ”’ 

For this shy blossom always kept herself closely wrapped 
up in her silky mantle, till she hears the low voice of the 
soft April wind bidding her to come forth. 

And that is why she is known, the whole forest through, 
as the modest wind flower of the early spring. 


(For a very little girl.) 
Doctor’s coming, Daisy dear ! 
You'll get better, never fear ! 
Try to bear it ; what, a tear! 

Daisy, doctor’s coming ! 


Doctor’s coming, Daisy dear ! 
There’s the door bell. What, so near? 


In a minute he’ll be here. 
Daisy, doctor’s coming. 














